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Chronicle 


Home News.—The struggle of Senator Walsh, 
of Montana, to secure a Senate inquiry into the public 
utilities corporations, ended in defeat on February 15, 
when the Senate, by a vote of 46 to 31, 


Power c mes 
Trust voted to refer the proposed investigation 
Inquiry to the Federal Trade Commission, as 


sponsored by Senator George of Georgia. The debate pre- 
ceding was bitter and rmurked by the firm determination 
of a certain group of Senators to keep the so-called 
“Power Trust” from being investigated by a Senate 
Committee. 

The Administration program calling for the building 
of seventy-one warships at a cost of more than $800,000,- 
000 received several modifications. The first came when 

Congress agreed to set no definite time 
eneed mn for the building of these ships. The 

second came when it was made clear, in 
the name of the President, that he was insisting merely 
on the twenty-five cruiser program, on an expenditure 
of $425,000,000. Mr. Coolidge, however, hoped that the 
entire plan would be voted. 

On February 13, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, formally announced his candidacy for the presi- 
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dency, thus bringing to a head the recent campaign made 

by his supporters. His announcement 
Casiiieer took the form of entrance into the Ohio 

primary. Thus Mr. Hoover entered a 
strong Republican State, which he must win anyway, 
but endangered Republican unity there, since Senator 
Willis, an avowed “dry,” had also announced his candidacy. 

After covering more than 8,000 miles in his trip through 
Mexico, Central America, northern South America and 
the Antilles, Col. Lindbergh made a non-stop flight from 
Havana to St. Louis, his home town, a 
distance of 1,200 miles, in 15% hours. 
The flight was made under terrible 
weather conditions, fog impeding his view most of the 
way. The young hero was received with acclamation in 
St. Louis, and later announced that he had formed no 
immediate plans for the future. 

A sensational revelation was made by the Nye Com- 
mittee investigating the profits of the Continental Trading 
Company, when it announced that its secret investigators 

had discovered that $24,000 of this fund 
saiibemsen had been used to wipe out part of the 

Republican national campaign deficit of 
1920. It was later declared that the Committee would also 
attempt to discover if any part of this money had gone to 
the Democrats, since it was known that Sinclair had con- 
tributed to make up their deficit. The only important 
witness of the week was John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
spoke in very severe terms of the Continental Trading 
Company’s transaction and declared that while he believed 
in Col. Stewart’s innocence, he had reprimanded him 
severely for not telling all that he knew. 

On February 10, the Senate finally adopted, by a vote 
of 56 to 26, the LaFollette resolution declaring that it is 
the tradition of the United States that no President remain 
in office for more than two terms. An 
attempt to modify this vote by declaring 
against an elective third term was de- 
feated. The second clause of the resolution, commending 
the President for observing the third term precedent, was 
withdrawn by Senator LaFollette. 


Lindbergh’s 
Return 


Anti- 
Third-Term 
Vote 


Austria.—A unique situation was uncovered for the 
political world when it was learned that in Austria no 
one wanted to be President. Neither Conservatives nor 
Socialists had a candidate and no one 
had a hat in the ring. This was the only 
point of interest shown in the approach- 
ing election. President Hainisch has already served two 


Presidential 
Difficulties 
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terms and is unwilling to accept a third, even if the neces- 
sary change should be made in the Constitution to legalize 
his electicn. The principal qualification for office seemed 
to be freedom from political affiliations of any sort. The 
chief duties of the so-called Executive consist in signing 
appointments of minor importance and attending public 
functions. The President has a very small domain and has 
not even a palace to live in. It was rumored that the 
Christian Social Party of Chancellor Seipel was consider- 
ing Professor Richard Wettstein, a well-known scientist, 
for the office. 

A large audience, including the Foreign and other Min- 
isters, attended the lecture given by Msgr. Seipel on “ The 
World Outlock and National Spirit,” at the University 
in Prague on February 13. Although 
the Austrian Chancellor repeatedly an- 
nounced that his visit to Prague was 
unofficial, yet during his stay there he conferred with 
Foreign Minister Benes and visited President Masaryk. In 
an interview granted tothe Prager Presse, he acknowledged 
that he had discussed questions of regional security com- 
pacts with M. Benes. He also stated that he was not op- 
posed to the transfer of the League to Vienna, though 
it had not been officially proposed as yet. The Chancel- 
lor’s visit and remarks were understood as his turning 
his back on Austrian union with Germany (Anschluss), 
and as a cultivation of closer and more friendly relations 
with Czechoslovakia, 


Seipel’s 
Visit 


Cuba.—In the week preceding the ending of the 
Conference, everything pointed to its ending after hav- 
ing achieved its principal aim, namely the reconstruction 
of the Pan-American Conference on a 
treaty basis, thus changing the informal 
methods hitherto adopted. The principal 
obstacles were the insistence by the representative of 
Argentina on an anti-tariff clause in the preamble, and the 
stand taken by a large number of the Republics, some open- 
ly, some in secret, on the matter of intervention. The 
code of private international law was adopted by the 
Conference after Mr. Morgan O’Brien, for the United 
States, had declared that his country could not be a party 
to it because of the sovereignty of its component States. 
The United States announced also that it could not be 
party to any treaty involving restriction or extension of 
immigration rights. In spite of all this, it was thought 
that the Conference would not end with fair words and 
with very little achieved. 


Pan-American 
Conference 


Czechoslovakia—On January 29, 1928, Foreign 
Minister Benes sent to Cardinal Gasparri, in the name of 
the Government of Czechoslovakia, through Msgr. Saveric 
Ritter, the charge d’affaires at Prague 
Modus of the Holy See, the note of ratification, 
Vivendi by which notice was given that the Gov- 
ernment had given its assent on January 20, to the agree- 
ment (modus vivendi) settled upon by Dr. Krofta, rep- 
resenting the Republic, and Msgr. Borgongini-Duca, rep- 
resenting the Holy See, in December, 1927. This im- 
portant document reads as follows: 


Text of 
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I. The Holy See and the Government of Czechoslovakia have 
agreed upon the principle that no part of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic shall be subject to a diocesan Bishop residing outside 
the territory of the Czechoslovakian State and that likewise no 
Czechoslovakian diocese shall overstep the frontier of the State. 
The Holy See and the Czechoslovakian Government will by com- 
mon agreement settle the new delimitation and endowment of the 
several dioceses. To prepare this settlement two Commissions 
independent from each other shall be appointed within two months’ 
time: one shall be formed by the Holy See from delegates of all 
the dioceses interested, the representative in Prague of the Holy 
See presiding, the other by the Government of Czechoslovakia 
from representatives of the dioceses concerned and from experts. 

II. The administration of ecclesiastical property in Czecho- 
slovakia, movable and immovable, which is now safeguarded by an 
administration forced upon it, is provisional until the agreement 
specified in the foregoing paragraph has been arrived at, and is 
entrusted to a committee, the Bishop of the territory in ques- 
tion presiding. 

III. Religious Orders and Congregations domiciled in Czecho- 
slovakia shall not be subject to Provincials abroad of the same 
Orders and Congregations. Should the formation of a Czecho- 
slovakian Province be impossible, then these Czechoslovakian Re- 
ligious houses shall depend directly and immediately on the 
Superior General. Provincials and Superiors of houses subject 
immediately to the Superior General shall be Czechoslovakian 
citizens. 

IV. Before appointing Archbishops, diocesan Bishops, and 
Coadjutors with the right of succession, and the Ordinarius of the 
Army, the Holy See will notify the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia of the name of the candidate in order to ascertain that 
the Government has no objections of a political nature against the 
choice contemplated. The said prelates must be Czechoslovakian 
citizens. By objections of political nature are understood any 
objections which the Government could support with reasons based 
on the safety of the country, e.g. that the candidate had been 
guilty of political activity of an irredentist or separatist nature 
or directed against the Constitution of the country or against the 
public order therein. The name of the candidate indicated to the 
Government by the Holy See and the respective negotiations shall 
be kept secret. The stipulation regarding the Ordinarius of the 
Army will have force only in case the system of independent 
provision for the religious needs of the military is maintained. 
In this case, besides objections of a political nature objections also 
concerning the candidate’s position in the army shall be taken 
into account. 

V. The dignitaries named in the foregoing paragraph shall, 
after their appointment by the Holy See and before entering upon 
the duties of their office, take the oath of fidelity to the Czecho- 
slovakian State by these words: “I swear and promise such 
loyalty to the Czechoslovakian Republic as is befitting for a 
bishop, and likewise that I shall do nothing which is contrary 
to the safety, security or integrity of the Republic.” 

VI. The Government will see to it that legal dispositions now 
in force be adjusted as soon as possible to this modus vivendi. 


Since the Compactata of 1436, this is the first time that 
the Czech, now the Czechoslovakian, nation has concluded, 
as a suzerain contracting party, an international agreement 
with the Holy See. This modus vivendi, together with 
the accompanying notes, settles the disagreeable incidents 
that have so far occurred between the Vatican and Prague. 


France.—A group of nearly 600 mayors of cities and 
towns in the Department of Bas Rhin (Alsace), were the 
signers of an invitation to Premier Poincaré to attend a 
banquet given in his honor at Strasbourg 
on February 12. In his address on the 
occasion, the Premieg referred to the 
recent action taken against separatist leaders and news- 
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papers, and hinted at revelations to be made during the 
coming trial of the autonomist leaders. He expressed the 
hope that the voters of Alsace would send to the new 
Parliament representatives, who, whatever their party 
affiliations, would above all be loyal Frenchmen. 


Germany.—After a stormy meeting in which efforts 
were made to keep the coalition alive, it was officially ad- 
mitted by representatives of both parties that the differ- 
ences between the Centrists and the 
People’s party on the question of the 
proposed school law were impossible of 
adjustment. Consequently the coalition of the Right was 
virtually ended. However, there was no question of the 
Cabinet resigning. It will continue in office until after 
the Reichstag has completed some of the important 
measures with which it is confronted at present. This ac- 
tion was taken as a result of President von Hindenburg’s 
letter to Chancellor Marx, in which he requested the 
Reichstag and the Government to remain at their post 
until a settlement had been reached on such urgent mat- 
ters as the budget, war compensations, agricultural relief 
and penal-code reform. As the crisis became more acute 
it became apparent that Foreign Minister Stresemann had 
engineered it. For some time Dr. Stresemann had ad- 
vocated a Leftward trend in the coalition in the hope that 
a new Government coalition based on the People’s party, 
Democratic and Socialist parties, would give stronger sup- 
port to his foreign policy. 

General Wilhelm Groener, Germany’s new Defense Min- 
ister and head of the Reichwehr, in a speech before the 
Reichstag on the subject of the army budget, declared 

that the German army must be developed 
Sune in such a way as to give it the greatest 

possible strength and efficiency. “ The 
Versailles Treaty,’ he said, “shackles us in a manner 
scarcely endurable to a sovereign nation.” The General 
minimized the recent affair of the Phoebus Film Com- 
pany in connection with the Reichwehr, but guaranteed 
that in the future there would be no similar occurrence. 
The Berliner Tageblatt reported that all obstacles had been 
removed to the $50,000,000 loan from an American group 
of bankers for the relief of German agriculturists. 

The heads of the German metal industry decided to 
declare a country-wide lockout on February 22. This 
would add almost 750,000 workers to the 50,000 already 
involved in the metal industry strike in 
Central Germany. In Berlin alone, 200,- 
000 would be affected. The director of 
the Krupp-Gerson Works declared that the United Asso- 
ciation of German Metal Manufacturers had resolved to 
support the Central German Metal Manufacturers, be- 
cause it was felt that the workers were becoming unrea- 
sonable in their demands for higher wages. The rate of 
profit had fallen so low, contended the manufacturers’ 
spokesman, that three-quarters of all the German 
machinery concerns were paying no dividends and many 
companies were operating at a loss. The opinion pre- 
vailed in financial circles, that the Ministry of Labor 
would interfere before matters became acute. 


Stresemann’s 
Crisis 


Industrial 
Struggles 
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Great Britain—On February 12, Westminister 
Cathedral was the scene of solemn ceremonies to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the coronation of Pope Pius 
XI in 1922. The services took on some- 
thing of international significance by the 
presence of the Ambassadors and Min- 
isters of fifteen countries which are represented by diplo- 
mats at the Vatican. These included Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Spain and 
four South American countries. In an address from the 
throne during a reception at the Archbishop’s house fol- 
lowing the religious ceremonies, Cardinal Bourne after 
recalling the peace overtures of Benedict XV, said: 

Pius XI never has failed to lift his voice to proclaim the message 
of peace among nations which was so often uttered by his predeces- 
sor. Therefore it was a surprise to note when at New Year’s 
last year the Papal Nuncio in Paris acclaimed the efforts after 
lasting peace associated with the name “Locarno” a small knot of 
peace wreckers sought to minimize by misinterpretation the effect 
of that declaration. Their mischievous endeavors bore no fruit 
save that of making the loyal children of Holy Church determined 
to manifest their loyalty more openly and affectionately than ever 
before. 


Significant 
Westminster 
Ceremony 


The unusually solemn holding of the anniversary serv- 
ice and the Cardinal’s address were interpreted by the 
London press as a new Catholic gesture that would be 
bound to react sharply on the prayer-book controversy 
raging in the country. 

Expressions of regret and mourning were nationwide 
with the announcement of February 15, of the passing 
of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, the famous Liberal 
leader, who as Herbert M. Asquith, was 


Earl of 
Oxford Premier at the outbreak of the World 
Dies War. In September Lord Oxford cele- 


brated his seventy-fifth birthday but it was only a few 
days before the end that he became seriously ill, though 
he had been in failing health even before his retirement 
as Liberal leader in June, 1926. At his own request the 
interment did not take place at Westminster Abbey though 
there was a public ceremony there. The Earl had a 
brilliant career. Starting without any marked advantages 
of birth or education he won his way to the Premiership 
by great intellect, mastery of oratory and the power of 
making and keeping friends. He held office during eight 
of the stormiest years of British politics and it was he 
who aligned Britain by Belgium’s side in August, 1914. 
Among the first messages of sympathy that poured in 
at the Earl’s home after his death was one from the King 
and Queen of the Belgians. Even his political foes, Lord 
Cecil, Lord Derby and Mr. J. H. Thomas did not hesi- 
tate to eulogize him on his passing. 


Hungary.—Numerous appeals were made to the 
Government against the sentence to seven years’ imprison- 
ment of Baron Ludwig Hatvany for his writings against 
the Government of Count Bethlen. The 
Baron’s writings were considered to be 
in violation of the law which prohibits 
Hungarian subjects, anywhere in the world, from attack- 
ing the Hungarian Government in such a way as to 
“ offend the honor of the Hungarian nation.” Baron Hat- 
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vany.was associated with the revolution of Count Michael 
Karolyi and fled with other survivors to Vienna when the 
Bolshevist regime of Bela Kun began. He returned to 
Hungary in December expecting to share the general 
amnesty which had been declared for all political offenders, 
provided the exiles stood trial and refrained from any 
further political activity. The Baron retracted all his at- 
tacks on the Government and threw himself on the mercy 
of the Court. The sentence of imprisonment and the 
heavy fine which was imposed aroused much protest in 
Budapest and elsewhere, and brought requests from many 
countries for a readjustment of the sentence. An appeal 
was made to the high court and there was a feeling that 
the Minister of Justice would reduce the sentence. 


Italy.—Catholic societies in the Austrian Tyrol have 
been vehement in their protests against the orders recently 
sent out by the Italian Government forbidding the use of 

German in the schools of the southern 


Tyrolese : : ‘ “ 
Protest (Italian) Tyrol. Instruction in all sub- 
Language Ban = iects, including religion, must be in 
Italian. The protest of the Austrian societies recounts 


that the Tyrolese have fought for centuries to keep the 
Faith, and that the new order places great spiritual hard- 
ship upon a people who since the War have been called 
upon to submit to a strange Government. 


Mexico.—The greater part of Mexico, especially the 
west and the center, presented a picture of extreme con- 


fusion. In almost every district many bands of 100 to 
150 were in arms again the tyranny 

Extreme ‘ 

fatiion of the Calles Government. This move- 


ment received a great impulse from the 
dynamiting by Government forces of the famous statue 
of the Sacred Heart at El Cubilete, an eminence on the 
border between Guanajuato and Leon. A fierce attack 
on Salamanca, in which many were killed on both sides, 
was the immediate result. Many fights were reported 
from all over Jalisco. Michoacan also showed great ac- 
tivity, and a port on the seacoast was captured. Near 
Guadalajara the Southern Pacific railroad was again 
torn up for a long distance, as was the railroad between 
Guanajuato and Queretaro. In Sonora the Yaquis began 
to move again and large numbers of people evacuated 
towns in their path. In Jalisco the concentration of the 
population in definite centers was conducted with extreme 
severity. One of the planes which were used for bombing 
Catholics was brought down and destroyed and its pilot 
killed, according to the claim of the “rebels.” It was 
claimed at the beginning of the year by the “ libertadores ” 
that they had 20,000 men under arms in twelve States, 
and 10,000 others poorly armed. 


Nicaragua.—Heavy reinforcements of marines were 
dispatched to the locality of Matagalpa in anticipation of 
an attack by General Sandino. The report of his advance, 
however, proved premature for later 
advices stated that he was in retreat to- 
ward the Honduras border. Meanwhile, 
there were minor raids on one or the other plantation by 


Sandino 
in 
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his followers and in a sharp encounter which occurred 
between San Gregorio and Murray with a United States 
marine patrol, five of his followers were slain. 


Rome.—Sunday, February 12, marked the sixth an- 
niversary of the coronation of Pope Pius XI. The Holy 
Father assisted at a Solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated 
in the Sistine Chapel to mark the occa- 
Anniversary sion. Among the distinguished visitors 
Observed present at the Mass was King Gustavus 
of Sweden, accompanied by Queen Victoria. 


Coronation 


Rumania.—More than 10,000 supporters attended 
the third mass meeting of the National Peasants’ party 
held at Craiova on February 12. The meeting proved 
quieter than was anticipated. However, 


Peasants a 
and Liberals M. Maniu, leader of the party, attacked 
Meet the Bratianu Government as inefficient 


and as being retained in power only through the sufferance 
of the Regency and the backing of the gendarmerie. He 
charged that the country was endangered by the Liberals 
and especially by the weak foreign policy of M. Titulescu, 
who still continued abroad on his visits to the Italian, 
French, German and other capitals. Simultaneously with 
the Craiova meeting the Liberals held an opposition meet- 
ing at Jassy. There all the Ministers except the Premier 
and Titulescu spoke. M. Duca, Minister of the Interior, 
said that Liberals were appointed by Ferdinand because he 
mistrusted the Peasants. He added that they must remain 
in power to reorganize the country and put it on a firm 
financial basis. 


Spain.—The imposition by the Government of an 
income tax on the wages of skilled laborers was met 
early in February by a strong protest in the form of a 
general strike. Originating at Barcelo- 


Strike in . 
Protesting na, the movement spread in a few days 
Income Tax to Madrid and Bilbao. It was expected 


that laborers in other cities would join in the strike, 
which, in general, was orderly and quiet. Estimates of 
the number of men on strike varied, some authorities 
placing the figure as high as 100,000. At the time of 
going to press the outcome was uncertain. 





It is not generally known that New York con- 
tains one of the world’s finest collections of 
ecclesiastical art. Next week, Lida Rose McCabe 
will take occasion of the recent acquisition of 
the Burton Constable chasuble to describe some 
of the treasures in the Metropolitan Museum. 

“ Literature in the Catholic College,” by Walter 
V. Gavigan, will be an enlightening and sugges- 
tive sketch of some of the books which are in- 
dispensable in the classroom. 

Paul Bourget is one of the world’s great novel- 

ists. Next week, James F. Kearney will tell his 
story in “A Master Psychologist.” 
There recently passed away, in California, one 
of that State’s great figures, the Hon. Jeremiah 
Sullivan. William I. Lonergan will recount the 
lesson of a great Catholic life. 
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In Memory of Father Tierney 


HE death of Father Tierney in New York on Feb- 

ruary 10 was not unexpected. For more than eight 
years his health had been a matter of grave concern to his 
associates, but not to himself. When he returned from 
Rome, early in 1924, where he had taken part in the Gen- 
eral Congregation of the Society of Jesus, an intimate 
friend remarked, “He has the stamp of death on his 
face.” One year later, his busy pen was laid down never 
to be resumed. For three years before his lamented death, 
Father Tierney was under constant medical care, and, 
during much of this time, was quite helpless. On Febru- 
ary 2, he was attacked by pneumonia, the immediate cause 
of his death. Six days later, he devoutly received the Last 
Sacraments of the Church for whose interests he had 
fought so long and so well, and at about six o’clock on the 
evening of February 10, he quietly yielded his brave soul 
into the hands of his Creator. 

The mere outline of Father Tierney’s life is a catalogue 
of crowded years. Born in the city of New York on 
September 2, 1872, he was graduated Bachelor of Arts by 
the College of St. Francis Xavier, New York, that vener- 
able mother of men eminent in the service of God and 
man, in June, 1892. He entered the Society of Jesus at 
Frederick, Maryland, in the following August, and for 
seven years engaged in the usual literary and philosophical 
studies of the Society, at Frederick and at Woodstock 
College. Five years of teaching, two at Gonzaga College, 
Washington, and three at Holy Cross, Worcester, fol- 
lowed, and in 1904 the young man returned to Woodstock 
for his theological courses. After his ordination in 1907, 
two more years were devoted to theology at Woodstock, 
at the expiration of which Father Tierney was sent to 
Linz, in Austria, for the third year of his noviceship. 

On his return to the United States in 1910, Father Tier- 
ney taught philosophy to the scholastics of the Society at 
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Woodstock, and in December, 1913, was appointed to the 
staff of America. When, on March 7, 1914, he was made 
editor-in-chief, it at once became apparent that a pen of 
unusual force and brilliancy had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Catholic press. 

Up to this time, Father Tierney’s had been a life in the 
cloister. For the next eleven years, it was a life of cease- 
less publicity. He was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Educational Association and chair- 
man of its Committee on History and Philosophy ; member 
of the Executive Committee of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society, New York; chairman of the Committee 
on Religious Affairs of the old American Federation of 
Catholic Societies, and vice president of the Catholic Press 
Association. The offices which he held—reluctantly, it 
may be said—do not adequately measure his interest in 
every activity for the promotion of civic, moral and re- 
ligious interests. His correspondence was enormous, and 
the hours he gave to private conferences and addresses 
often extended far into the night. As long ago as 1919, 
the late Cardinal Bonzano, then Apostolic Delegate at 
Washington, warned him that his labors were excessive. 
His associates were aware of this fact, but Father Tierney 
could not be persuaded that he was not in perfect physical 
condition. “We can ill spare that powerful mind and 
warm heart,” protested his Excellency to one of the 
editorial staff. ‘“‘ But where does he get his knowledge 
of affairs, his quick and accurate insight,” asked the Dele- 
gate. “It’s positively uncanny.” 

What the Delegate observed of Father Tierney’s knowl- 
edge of men and affairs had also been marked by others, 
even though less keen than that eminent prelate and states- 
man. Yet Father Tierney shrank from publicity with 
all the shyness of the scholar who loves his books and 
his cell. To appear in public was an ordeal, but he always 
bore himself with grace and dignity, and few were the 
meetings which he did not enrich with his wisdom and 
knowledge. His oratorical gifts were of a high order. Had 
obedience assigned him to the pulpit and the platform, his 
wide, ready knowledge, his dower of incisive logic and 
plain-speaking, his hatred of sham and his love of truth, 
fused by his warm heart and knightly character, would 
have made him an orator of singular power. His address 
on the atrocities in Mexico, delivered in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, in February, 1916, is still remembered. 

Father Tierney began his editorial career with a series 
of articles and editorials on the Mexican question which 
stirred the attention of the country. Week after week he 
pleaded for the persecuted Mexicans in language that 
seared the hypocrisy of their godless tyrants. On March 
17, 1915, in a Brief addressed to the late Cardinal Gib- 
bons, after a tribute of praise for the Archbishops of 
Chicago and New Orleans, the Bishops of Springfield, 
Toledo, and San Antonio, and for Monsignor Kelley, 
now Bishop of Oklahoma, Benedict XV singled out as 
“conspicuous for generous participation in the matter ” 
of relief for "Mexico, “ Our Beloved Son, Richard H. 
Tierney, of the Society of Jesus, Editor of the Review 
AMERICA.” 

For more than eleven years Father Tierney guided 
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the policy of this Review. It is well within the truth 
to say that he was its heart and soul, so that throughout 
the country America and “ Father Tierney ” were inter- 
changeable terms. The lines were not cast to him in 
pleasant places. Even before our entrance into the World 
War, the shadow of conflict hung over our country. Prob- 
lems of international and of domestic concern, greater 
than ever before known, called for solution. In the welter 
of opinions and throughout the frenzies of partisanship 
which marked that troubled period, Father Tierney found 
his safe guide in the principles of Catholic philosophy 
and theology. He hoped for the best, and by his un- 
sparing labors, strove to make that best a reality. 

Yet his work as editor was never purely defensive. As 
the Vicar of Christ, Benedict XV, wrote, his purpose was 
to give “a clear and accurate exposition of Catholic 
principles.” “ You have adhered steadily to your origi- 
nal purpose,” wrote Benedict XV, in a Brief addressed 
to Father Tierney on May 5, 1918, “and in consequence 
have done much to further the interests both of your 
countrymen and of the Faith.” 

We congratulate you; and We desire that in the future as in 
the past, you continue to render signal service to the cause of 
Catholicism. It is extremely important to have at hand a norm of 
thought and action which shall keep before men’s minds the 
precepts of the Eternal Law, and not let them be lost sight of in 
the mad rush after the goods of this life. And so it is Our 
wish that all who are conscious of this fact should give you every 
assistance in their power to extend still more widely the beneficient 
influence of your work. 

Of all the campaigns inaugurated by Father Tierney, 
that undertaken for the relief of sufferers in Central 
Europe, especially the starving children, won perhaps the 
largest measure of public sympathy. In July, 1922, Father 
Tierney was thanked in the name of the Austrian Hier- 
archy by Cardinal Piffl, Archbishop of Vienna, and later 
by Cardinal Faulhaber, Bishop of Munich, for his 
charitable work, nor were the touching letters of gratitude 
received from Anton Lang, the “Christus” of Oberam- 
mergau, and from hundreds of orphanages and convents 
in Germany and Austria, a minor testimony. On August 
30, 1923, the Vicar of Christ, Pius XI, who later, at a 
private audience, blessed Father Tierney’s work, deigned 
to send to AMERICA a letter typed by his own hand: 

With all Our heart We bless the weekly Review America which 
with vigilance and timeliness clearly, solidly, and concisely, de- 
fends, illumines and propagates the ideas and ideals of Catholicism, 
in theory and practice, in the realm of thought and action. We 
bless in an especial way the work of Christian charity with which 
the Review has come to the aid of the poor and needy children of 
Central Europe. 

To crown Father Tierney’s long service as editor, Pius 
XI again referred to his labors in an audience granted 
to an international gathering of Jesuit editors on May 
21, 1925. The words came as a consolation to this great 
and good man. Although but in his fifty-second year. 
the night was falling, and for the next three years his life 
was suffering and darkness. Yet his bright and cheery 
spirit, sustained by his profound faith in God, shone forth 
almost to the end. To those who knew and loved him, 
the world will be a little darker until the hearts, now 
oppressed by sorrow, recall the splendid devotion which 
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made Father Tierney the friend of the poor and the op- 
pressed, and the fearless champion of truth. 

No monument of bronze and gleaming marble will rise 
above his humble grave in the little cemetery of the Novi- 
tiate on the banks of the lovely Hudson. On the simple 
headstone no vaunting epitaph is carved, but only the date 
of his birth, of his entrance into the Society, and of his 
departure into eternity ; and over these, the Cross of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ Crucified. For his soul we ask the 
prayers of our readers; and his epitaph we draw from the 
words of Benedict, Christ’s Vicar: 

HE DID MUCH FOR THE INTERESTS 
OF HIS COUNTRYMEN AND OF THE FAITH. 
May his great soul rest in peace. 


How Long, O Lord, How Long? 
HE news of the destruction by dynamite of a famous 
statue of Our Lord Jesus Christ by a band of 
Mexican radicals has awakened many a religious-mindeJ 
American to the true character of the so-called “ Govern- 
ment ” in Mexico. No investigation followed this outrage, 
and no punishment. None will. Why should a Govern- 
ment which has imbrued its hands with the blood of hun- 
dreds who for their loyalty to Christ the King laid down 
their lives, greatly trouble itself over the destruction of 
a monument raised in His honor? 

Paid for by a popular nation-wide subscription of Mexi- 
can Catholics, this statue had been erected on a spot sup- 
posed to be the geographical center of the country. 
Several years ago it was dedicated by Archbishop Filippi, 
then Papal Nuncio to Mexico. Shortly thereafter the 
Delegate was deported, on the charge of having conducted 
a religious ceremony in public. Although it was shown 
at the time that even under the provisions of the “law,” 
the Delegate was guiltless, the whole incident brought out 
very clearly what the Administration then in power un- 
derstood by “ religious liberty.” Despite the urbane es- 
says of Calles, to which the New York Times extends 
the ready hospitality of its columns, and his protests that 
there is no persecution, the present tyrant in Mexico has 
succeeded, or bids fair to succeed, in eradicating the last 
trace of liberty in that unfortunate country. 

As far as Catholics are concerned, religious liberty in 
Mexico means that any man who worships Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, even in his own home, worships at peril 
of his life. That “law” which, Calles tells us through 
the New York Times, in no wise interferes with any 
man’s religion, prohibits, as in practice it is interpreted, 
the priest from offering the Holy Sacrifice, even in a 
private residence. It subjects not only the celebrant but 
all who may be present, to severe penalties. Americans 
should also know that the same penalties are supposed 
to be inflicted upon anyone, Protestant or Jew, who dares 
to conduct in public any religious service, unless he first 
admits the complete domination of the State over all forms 
of religious worship. 

This is what Calles terms “the geparation of Church 
and State.” 
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It is what every man in his senses knows to be “control 
of the Church by the State.” 

Not a week passes without its story of religious perse- 
cution in Mexico. By repeated act Calles has shown 
clearly his contemptuous disregard of man’s right to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of his 
conscience. He has also demonstrated beyond cavil what 
he thinks of the duty of a nation’s chief executive to keep 
faith with a neighboring nation. 

How long is this story to continue? 

The conferences proceed, and we are told to hope. 
But hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

How long are we Americans to be held up to the world 
as the chief aides of a barbarous Government, lost to de- 
cency and never acquainted with honor, as it continues 
the most savage attack upon religion and civilization which 
the world has ever seen? 

We have waited long for an answer. When, in the 
Name of the God who hears the cry of the oppressed and 
will avenge them, will that answer be spoken? 

“ The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous al- 
together.” If it be that at some future time we shall pay 
the price of our alignment with barbarity in Mexico, on 
their heads be the blame who have never lifted up their 
voice to denounce this unholy alliance. 


~ And a Bottle of Rum!” 


OME people wager their money at Monte Carlo, and 
others on the purchase of gold-bricks. Our British 
cousins have found a new way of throwing it out of the 
window. They are entrusting their hard-earned coin to a 
plausible gentleman about to sail for Bolivia. There, ina 
curse-guarded cave he has discovered a hoard of $60,- 
000,000 in gold buried by the Jesuits about the year 1767. 
While this tale has made the front page of many an 
English and American newspaper, it does not ring true. 
The Jesuits, it seems, taught the natives Christianity and 
weaving and how to care for cattle, but they were singu- 
larly uninterested in gold-mines. The reason may be 
that gold-mines were as rare in Bolivia and Peru as 
snakes in Ireland. 

What we know of Jesuits in many lands leads us to 
fear that these confiding investors will shortly be wiser 
and needier persons. They should have financed an expe- 
dition to the cave of Aladdin and its jars of rubies and 
diamonds. It is not the wont of Jesuits to bury their gold 
in hidden caverns, sealing the hoard with a ferial curse; 
and, chiefly, for two reasons. First, they rarely, if ever, 
have any; and, second, any stray ingot falling into the 
path of a Jesuit, eighteenth-century style or twentieth, 
would forthwith be impounded by the Father Procurator, 
and applied to the interest on the debt. If, by some mis- 
chance, there should be no debt, the canny Procurator 
would not bury this chance talent in an obscure far-away 
cavern—not he! Banks are safer, and interest is better 
than a curse, although less romantic. And for romance, 
your true Procurator cares not a straw. 

Possibly this story can be traced to the days of the 
pamphleteers of Pombal and the Bourbons, when the 
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Jesuits were accused of everything in the calendar from 
zoophily back to arson. But to our mind, its authenticity 
is on a par with the stories Mrs. Pipchin used to tell little 
Paul Dombey about her late consort who died, it would 
appear, from exhaustion while pumping water out of the 
Peruvian mines. 

Bolivia with its treasure of buried Jesuit gold was, 
if our memory is not at fault, merely a part of Peru. 
We suggest that prospective investors first make sure that 
the lamented Mr. Pipchin’s successors have pumped all the 
water out of this glittering scheme. Otherwise, we greatly 
fear, water is all they will get. 

Water, as Pindar and the Anti-Saloon League inform 
us, is the most excellent of beverages. Before that high 
combination of authority we bow and are silent. But 
water may be too expensive when offered as a substitute 
for those heaps of great corpulent bags which the Jesuits 
of 1767 filled to bursting with $60,000,000 in gold, and 
then abandoned in an obscure, curse-guarded, cavern. 


Prohibition and Homicide 


ECENT investigations have disclosed a number of 
undesirable characters among officials charged with 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act. Probably it would 
be futile to inquire how they managed to secure these 
positions, or how they have contrived to keep them. The 
civil service regulations and other devices to keep thugs 
and grafters out of the public service were never in favor 
with the factions which, apparently, control the appoint- 
ment of these agents. 

The Chicago Tribune is performing a needed service in 
broadcasting the homicides committed by these officials. 
Very few citizens are aware of the almost insuperable 
difficulties experienced by the average community in bring- 
ing the killer to trial. Every effort is made to transfer the 
case from the State to the Federal courts, and, as a rule, 
this is done. The transfer made, the Federal District at- 
torney does not prosecute the defendant. He defends him. 

Obviously, this method opens the way to abuses of a 
very grave character. 

Should the present rate of increase continue, it is whol- 
ly probable that the largest single appropriation author- 
ized by Congress may one day be ear-marked, directly or 
indirectly, for the enforcement of an Act which, as exper- 
ience seems to show, cannot be enforced. What we said 
five years ago, we repeat in all soberness: if we wish 
really to enforce this Act, we must appoint millions of 
spies and pursuivants, quartering them on the respective 
States, and then uphold them by the combined forces of 
the army, the navy, and every law-agent of the United 
States. 

Once more we suggest the need of watchful care ove~ 
our young people. Only those who deliberately close their 
eyes to tragic facts can deny the serious results from the 
intemperate use of alcoholic beverages by mere children. 
Let our boys and girls be taught the virtue of temperance 
in all things, and the spiritual value of total abstinence 
practiced voluntarily and from a religious motive. Other- 
wise the coming generation will be one of drunkards. 
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The Free State Side of It 


Joun McHuecu Stuart 


his suite would discuss, before sailing on the 
Olympic two weeks ago, the story of Eamon 
DeValera’s admission to the Dail. 

“Throughout my visit to America,” President Cos- 
grave told me with his patient smile, “I have refused to 
take issue with any fellow-Irishman. I will not now.” 

Desmond FitzGerald, Minister for Defense, Diarmuid 
O’Hegarty, Secretary to the Executive, and others in the 
Cosgrave party, scrupulously maintained the same atti- 
tude. They parried good-naturedly every effort to get 
them to confirm or deny the facts as related by Father 
Talbot. They skilfully led the conversation into other 
channels when an effort was made to learn from them 
their view of the political implications which might be 
drawn from such a state of facts with regard to the ad- 
mission of the Fianna Fail Deputies to the Dail. 

It is nevertheless possible to state with accuracy what 
the mind of the Government is, and long has been, with 
regard to the DeValeran conduct. It may be summed up 
in two words: “ Futile dramatics! ” 

The attitude they took with regard to the Republicans 
was submitted to the Irish people at the last general elec- 
tion. It was that there was only one way for Mr. De- 
Valera and his followers to get into the Dail, and that 
was for them to sign the register at the top of which 
stood the Oath prescribed by Section 17 of the Irish 
Constitution. This Oath, it was explained, contained an 
affirmation of fealty to the King, but to a King whose 
powers and functions were so circumscribed by the other 
parts of the Constitution as to make him the vehicle of 
the expression of the will of the responsible Irish Gov- 
ernment, rather than to make the Irish Government re- 
sponsible to the wishes of the King. Therefore, it has 
been urged from the very moment when DeValera split 
with Griffith and Collins over the Treaty, DeValera could 
have taken the oath without violence to his older prin- 
ciples. 

The facts of Mr. DeValera’s protestations when sign- 
ing the register have never been denied. They were, in 
fact, stressed by Mr. DeValera and his partisans at the 
last hustings. 

“His vote was almost the same after he made this 
display of ‘not taking the Oath’ as it was in the cam- 
paign before,” it was explained. “It neither gained him 
nor lost him hardly a scintilla of support. He got after- 
wards, as he got before, the votes of the disgruntled on 
all scores. With Irish history what it has been for seven 
hundred years the Government felt it God’s mercy that 
so small a fraction of the people maintained the tradi- 
tional ‘ agin’ the gov’n’ment’ pose at the polls.” 
Government spokesmen never entered into the discus- 
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sion of any moral subtleties involved in Mr. DeValera’s act 
in signing the register. They say that Colm O Murchada, 
Clerk of the Dail, before whom Mr. DeValera signed 
the register, entered into no subtleties on that occasion, 
either. 

“There is the book,” he is said to have told Mr. 
DeValera. “To enter the Dail you must sign it. To 
sign it you subscribe to the Oath.” 

And, they say, with that condition set forth as a neces- 
sary part of his entry into the Dail, and despite any dis- 
avowals, the main fact, the fact of record, is that the 
name of Eamon DeValera and the names of his follow- 
ers is there beneath the Oath. 

“To say, then, that he is not bound by the Oath may 
not be perjury,” one follower of the Government said 
at the time, “ but it’s worse.” 

The Government never challenged the validity of Mr. 
DeValera’s Oath in the Dail, and Mr. DeValera him- 
self has never brought the subject up in a way to test it. 

“That shows the futility of the dramatics,” a Free 
State Minister said when Mr. DeValera had gone through 
the same procedure a second time after the last election. 
“There is no way in practical politics whereby what he 
did can have the slightest importance. We ourselves, 
who signed the Oath with no quibble are perfectly free 
to move in the Dail that the treaty be abrogated, that the 
Oath be amended or that any other change in the Con- 
stitution be effected. Our only guide for such a course 
would be the expressed will of the Irish people. Mr. 
DeValera can be no freer than that in his course of action 
in the Dail. 

“He agrees with us that the will of the Irish people 
under the Constitution is the guide of their servants. He 
has interpreted the will of the Irish people one way and 
we the other. The Irish people have told us that, in the 
main, we are right. And our Oath is to them. If Mr. 
DeValera thinks he has taken no Oath, then he has taken 
no Oath to the Irish people in the first place, however 
he may quibble about not swearing fealty to that other 
servant of the Irish people under the Constitution who 
happens to be the King of Great Britain.” 

It is sometimes difficult for Americans to appreciate 
how profoundly Irishmen can disagree without acrimony. 
During the worst times of the fighting after the signa- 
ture of the treaty men shot at each other and shot to kill 
without ever a rupture of the personal friendships, the 
genuine affections and the sincere respect that existed 
between them. There was sorrow that this or that one 
had gone wrong, meaning gone to the other side. Even 
today this is the general attitude of Government circles 
towards Mr. DeValera and his foflowers. They never 
forget the services Mr. DeValera once rendered to the 
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cause. They are always frank to acknowledge them, 
with particular stress upon the huge work he accom- 
plished in organizing American support and finances here 
during 1918 and 1919. They often become impatient 
with him and with tactics which they complain show him 
to think loosely and act unwisely. But the only time this 
reporter has even seen a flash of real bitterness is in the 
discussions he has heard from time to time over this mat- 
ter of the way “Dev didn’t take the Oath.” 


The Nordic Hindoo 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1928) 


CCORDING to the latest news from the war area 
(which will certainly not be the latest news when 
these words appear), it can hardly be too much to say 
that Bishop Barnes is desperate. There is no other 
word for the condition of one who hits out so wildly; 
and no other explanation except that he is furious and 
at bay. 

He reached the last limit of wildness in one remark 
which he made the other day, in the course of explaining 
that the folklore of the Mediterranean had been forced 
upon the Nordic nations; whatever that may mean. He 
added abruptly that Indian and Chinese metaphysics are 
now much more important than ours. But, above all, he 
made the crowning assertion that Rome is thus stamped 
as Provincial. 

This seems to suggest to the educational mind the 
construction of an examination paper in elementary gen- 
eral knowledge. It might run something like this: 

1. From what language is the word “ provincial” 
derived? 

2. To what provinces did it generally refer? 

3. If Athens, Antioch, Rome and Jerusalem were pro- 
vincial towns, what was their Metropolitan city? 

4. What reasons are there for supposing that Birming- 
ham occupied this Metropolitan position from the earliest 
times? 

5. Give a short account of the conquest of Southern 
Europe and the Near East by the Emperors of Birming- 
ham. 

6. At what date did the Papacy rebel against the Dio- 
cese of Birmingham? 

7. Explain the old proverb, “All roads lead to Birm- 
ingham.” 

8. Discuss the following remark, “ The most charm- 
ingly Nordic people I know are those dear Chinamen.” 

9. Why is the folklore of the Hindoos so much more 
reasonable than that of the Romans? 

10. When will the Bishop of Birmingham go touring 
in the Provinces? 

Answers must be sent in before the time of the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of England, and priests are 
forbidden to give their crafty assistance to the candidates, 

Really, I do not know any other way of dealing with 
even a pretence of seriousness with such an extraordinary 
remark. It was rendered even more extraordinary, of 
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course, by the further remarks on the subject of China- 
men and Hindoos. Now we know all about the Nordic 


Man, so far as anybody can know anything about a per- 
son who does not exist. We know, for instance, that up 
to the autumn of 1914 he used to be called the Teutonic 
Man. Dean Inge used tc be frightfully fond of him in 
those days; even fonder than he is now. He once quoted 
lavishly, and still quotes occasionally, from that great 
and glorious English patriot, Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. 

We quite understood that all Nordic Men were like 
gods, having long golden hair and gigantic stature; and 
this made it all the more pleasant to realize that we our- 
selves were Nordic Men. Unfortunately, the Germans 
were even more Nordic and gigantic and beautiful to 
gaze upon; they said so; and they ought to know. The 
poor Teuton was a little unpopular for five years or so; 
but now he is creeping out again to feel the sun, like the 
kings after Napoleon’s fall in Mrs. Brown’s poem. Like 
several other people, he changed his name during the war. 
He is now entirely Nordic and not at all Teutonic. 

And, as it is, and always was, his whole profession in 
life to praise himself and exalt the virtue of pride, so 
much undervalued by Christians, it is perfectly natural 
that he should despise “ Dagos ” and talk about the lower 
culture of lesser breeds without the law. It is natural 
that he should insist that all Spaniards are cowardly bull- 
fighters and all Italians luxurious organ-grinders. He 
may be expected to point out at intervals the sluggish 
incompetence of Napoleon and the impotent languor of 
Mussolini, 

All this we were used to; it was what we expected 
from the Nordic Man; for nobody ever expected a Nor- 
dic Man to face facts staring him in the face, or to learn 
anything even from his own experience. We thought we 
had it all clear and complete, like a mutual understand- 
ing; there was the Nordic Man who was noble because 
he was Protestant and had light hair; and there was the 
Southern Catholic who was a lower sort of animal, be- 
cause he was swarthy and superstitious. But why Hin- 
doos? O Venerable Father in God and gentle shepherd 
of souls, why Hindoos? 

Why are we now told to learn from people who are 
even less light-haired and even further off from the 
Arctic Circle? Are they not a lower race, conquered by 
the earth-shaking Imperialism of Birmingham? Are they 
not a lesser breed without the law? Are we to go to 
Asia to escape from the folklore and magic? Do the dear 
Indians never exhibit any of the errors that deface the 
deplorable Romans? If the Latins are idolaters, do the 
Indians never have idols? If Southern Europe is at- 
tached to mythology, is Southern Asia a world of pure 
reason that has never been defaced by a myth? 

The explanation, the only explanation that I can sug- 
gest, is the one I have already suggested; and it is in a 
simple word; the word despair. Everybody knows that 
when a military campaign begins to fail there is an in- 
evitable and even pardonable temptation to every military 
commander on the defeated side, to lower the standard 
of military fitness and collect soldiers from anywhere, 
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whatever be their military quality. This has happened 
again and again even among the white races; something 
similar is constantly happening in their relation to the 
other races. So both the Dutch and the English in the 
South African quarrel have been continually tempted to 
make use of the natives for war as well as labor. France 
has been blamed for relying on dark troops; though I 
never could see why she should be blamed by us, who 
drew dark troops from all over our own Empire. 
Anyhow, it is a process that defeated or embarrassed 
captains fall back upon regularly but often reluctantly. 
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It is a very exact parallel to the defeat of the Bishop ot 
Birmingham and his cry for help to the Hindoos. He 
has reached the position in which he will accept rein- 
forcements from anywhere except Rome. Rome must 
be provincial; even if it is the only place in the world 
that is provincial. Rome must be barbaric; if all the bar- 
barians of the earth are called up to sack the city. 

And when we have reached that point, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that the very invasion and spoliation proclaim 
it to be a Holy City; unique and universal and towering 
over the tribes of men. 


Pan-Americanism at Havana 


GeorGE WHEELER HINMAN, Jr. 


Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


ging at the foundations of New World solidarity 

during the past few weeks of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American Republics. Conflicting in- 
terests, national grievances, and international jealousies 
have had their innings as the deliberations progressed, 
and have sharpened some tongues. 

But, as this is written, the structure of Pan-American- 
ism still stands unshaken, and there is every indication 
that it will come out of this Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference still more firmly imbedded in the hearts and 
minds of the people of the twenty-one Republics of the 
Western World. 

With literally tens of thousands of words daily pour- 
ing out of Havana over the chattering cables and through 
the flying mails, there is no reason why anyone with an 
interest in the affairs of the New World should be ignor- 
ant of the day-to-day developments. If these voluminous 
descriptions of the details of projects and discussions 
accurately reflect interest abroad, then the doings in this 
temporary capital of the Western Hemisphere are at- 
tracting the most widespread attention. 

Yet there is something more to the Conference than 
the proposals and debates themselves. Underlying many 
a project and behind the screen of many an address lies 
some peculiar motive, the outgrowth of some special sit- 
uation that inspires the national spokesman to express the 
views of his Government. Of course, there have been 
spoken millions of words without particular meaning; 
but there have been other words, read from manuscripts 
prepared in the various foreign offices, that have had the 
greatest significance. 

Four nations of the Americas have stood out con- 
spicuously in the deliberations of the Conference. There 
is the United States, the great “ Colossus of the North,” 
with its record of unparalleled achievement in world 
affairs. Its very size and power cause the other Repub- 
lics to watch closely its every move and listen attentively 
to its every word. 

Cuba, host to the Conference, is another of the con- 
spicuous quartet. The Island Republic cannot avoid play- 
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ing a prominent part in the deliberations. Inevitably, 
when the attempt is made to challenge the motives and 
purposes of United States policy in the Americas, Cuba 
stands as the object lesson in the orderly, independent 
self-government that is all Washington asks of any 
nation. 

Then, of course, there is Mexico, the stormy petrel, 
with its unconcealed program for the promotion of Latin- 
Americanism as against Pan-Americanism. Whatever 
his personal opinion or the views of his Government, no 
delegate can afford to overlook the words and deeds of 
the Mexican representatives. For, in the Caribbean re- 
gion, Mexico openly aspires to the leadership of those 
who would be critical of the policy pursued by the 
United States. 

Finally, there is Argentina, the A. of the A. B. C. 
Argentina, irritated by the United States tariff policy, 
led the attack on tariff barriers and declared for the 
freedom of inter-American trade. Argentina, with the 
Calvo Doctrine snug in its archives, proclaimed itself 
against “intervention, diplomatic or armed, permanent 
or temporary,” and asserted that the citizen who goes 
abroad does so “at his own risk.” Mexico, incidentally, 
stood with Argentina on both these matters. 

Mexico, indeed, with its activities at home and its am- 
bitions abroad, was in the center of the Pan-American 
picture at Havana from the very start. Mexico sought 
to “de-diplomatize” the Pan-American Union—and 
failed. Mexico sought to take the chairmanship of the 
Governing Board of the Union from the United States, 
which holds it electively as a matter of international 
courtesy—and failed. Mexico sought to eliminate Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe as Director General of the Union on the 
ground that the post should be rotated among the nation- 
als of all the Republics—and failed. Mexico sought to 
discriminate between North Americans and Latin Ameri- 
cans in the administrative staff of the Union—and 
failed. 

Why did Mexico seek these things? There was no 
concealing the real purpose. Mexic6 felt that the Pan- 
American Union was dominated by the United States. 
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This supposed domination was irritating to Mexican 
pride. Members of the Latin American diplomatic corps 
at Washington control the Governing Board of the Union. 
Each of them, of course, is persona grata to the United 
States, and on friendly terms with officials of the Ameri- 
can Department of State. If the Union could be “ de- 
diplomatized,” these ambassadors and ministers would be 
replaced on the Governing Board by persons under no 
obligation to be on friendly terms with United States 
officialdom. That was the Mexican line of reasoning. 

The idea of making the offices of Chairman and Vice- 
chairman and Director General rotative was inspired by 
the same motive. By international courtesy, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State is elected Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Board. So Mexico sought by abolishing the 
elective principle to compel his elimination. Dr. Rowe, 
a citizen of the United States, has been Director General 

for years. By making his office rotative, he, too, would 
be eliminated. Thus would the United States be held in 
check. 

But the idea of discriminating between North Ameri- 
cans and Latin Americans among the administrative em- 
ployes of the Union, was at bottom, the most significant, 
although least discussed, of all the Mexican proposals in 
this connection. It was obviously inspired by the Mexi- 
cans who desire to draw a bold line of distinction between 
Latin America on the one hand and so-called “ Saxon 
America” on the other. The unescapable implication 
was that there was a clash of interests between Latin 
America and Saxon America. This proposal fits exactly 
into the Mexican program for developing the scheme of 
Latin-Americanism as against Pan-Americanism. Let 
this wedge between Latin America and Saxon America 
be driven into the organization of the Pan-American 
Union, and a great instrument would be available for 
widening the cleavage at every opportunity. 

The next interesting move on the part of Mexico came 
in connection with the effort to strengthen the hand of a 
government threatened by revolution. The heart of the 
Mexican suggestion was one of an economic boycott by 
the world against any revolutionary movement. The 
heart manifested itself in the advocacy of a proposal 
which would enable a regime facing a successful rebellion 
to call upon the rest of the world to declare an economic 
blockade against any outlet controlled by the revolution- 
ists. If, for example, a Mexican revolution gained con- 
trol of the port of Tampico, and the regime at Mexico 
City merely asked all nations to carry on no trade with 
that port, every government would be obligated to join 
in the boycott. 

It was Dr. Orestes Ferrara of Cuba who called a halt 
to such proceedings. In a ringing speech, he pointed out _ 
that the Republics of the New World owed their liberty 
to successful revolution, and that it was not for a Pan- 
American Conference to compel an oppressed people to 
submit themselves indefinitely to the rule of their 
oppressors. 

Honorio Pueyrredon of Argentina vigorously seconded 
Dr. Ferrara’s outspoken declaration against the Mexican 
suggestion. The Argentine statesman said: “Let us 
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not only think of governments. Let us think of the peo- 
ple. For, as Dr. Ferrara has stated, revolution is many 
times the salvation of the people.” 

When the vote was taken, only two of the twenty 
other Republics joined Mexico in asking consideration 
of the proposal. 

Another Mexican suggestion to provoke comment was 
one regarded by many of the delegates as seeking to 
establish a kind of censorship over press dispatches and 
newspapers. The Mexican delegation asked the full 
Plenary Session of the Conference to approve the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

To recommend that it be forbidden to communicate and publish 
false, misleading or exaggerated reports which tend to prejudice 
the good name or the interests of any American country by creat- 
ing a false idea of its institutions or its customs or by creating 
for it an indecorous reputation before the rest of the world. 

In support of this suggestion, Mexico maintained that 
certain powerful business interests conducted campaigns 
designated to discredit the weaker nations in order that 
those concerned might gain their special ends. This was 
accepted generally as a manifestation of the view fre- 
quently advanced by Mexican officialdom that North 
American newspapers and news agencies disseminate in- 
formation which discredits Mexico. Officials of the 
Calles-Obregon regime have assailed the descriptions of 
the country and its policies which have been written by 
conspicuous American observers and published in various 
magazines and newspapers. 

The Mexican proposal was challenged immediately on 
the floor of the Conference. The spokesmen for liberty 
of the press demanded to know whether this was an at- 
tempt to indorse the idea of legislative restriction. After 
an explanation by the President of the Conference that 
the matter was to be considered merely as a suggestion 
for the agenda of the Second Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists, no further objection was offered. 

The treatment of Catholics in Mexico was brought to 
the attention of the delegates to the Conference by a 
series of articles appearing in the Diario de la Marina, 
one of the principal newspapers of the New World. The 
first of the articles was an interview with the Archbishop 
of Havana. The second was an interview with the 
exiled Archbishop of Yucatan. The third was a reply to 
the latter by the Mexican Ambassador to Cuba, together 
with comments by the Archbishop of Yucatan on the 
declarations made by the diplomat. The series ended with 
editorial comment by the Diario de la Marina expressing 
the hope that the Mexican Government might be in- 
spired to a more reasonable policy toward the Church. 

There has been no attempt to get Mexico’s religious 
controversy officially before the Conference. Indeed, 
there were specific denials of any such intent, it being 
recognized that the matter was not one to be dealt with 
internationally in an official way. There was, however, 
the voicing of the hope that contact with the representa- 
tives of the other nations of the Western Hemisphere 
would bring to the Mexican delegates the realization that 
nothing was to be gained by pursuing a program of bloody 
persecution. On the contrary, it was hoped, the Mexican 
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leaders would return home with a new outlook inspired 
by the realization that the other Republics of the New 
World were living in an atmosphere of freedom, toler- 
ance and good will. 

As this is written, the Pan-American Conference is 
face to face with its most vital problem—the one involv- 
ing the rights and duties of nations. Two schools of New 
World thought have expressed their views. The one 
would place all the emphasis upon the rights of nations. 
This is the doctrine of unlimited national self-determina- 
tion under which any people may behave as they please 
—within their own frontiers. Mexico and El Salvador 
stand out as the leaders of this group. The other school 
places emphasis on duties as well as rights. This school, 
in the words of Dr. Victor Maurtua of Peru, holds that 
no nation “lives in a desert.” Each nation is regarded 
as having certain obligations which it should fulfill in the 
family of nations. National anarchy is considered as 
unwarranted as individual anarchy. The United States, 
Brazil, and Cuba stand with Peru in favor of this school. 

Seven of the foremost statesmen of the New World, 
headed by former Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes of the United States, have been assigned the 
task of reconciling the views of these schools into a single 
statement of principle. Before this page reaches the 
reader, they may record success or failure. 


AT COMMUNION 


Now Love to this unloving breast 
Has come. Abandoning a throne, 
And, trustful as a child at rest 
He lays His Head—upon a stone. 


The Holy One to this foul cell 
Descends to banquet there with me. 
What can I offer but the small 
And running sores of leprosy? 


Ah God! Ah Son of Man! Without 
A miracle how can it be? 
Make now the very stones cry out, 
The leper clean to welcome Thee. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


AN ORDER FOR A BRIDAL ROBE 


Angels who weave the looms of the Eternal, 
All ye who warders of His jewels are—— 
Attend! I would have my bridal robe 
Pale primrose like the upper sky 
This evening. 
And the mantle pearl-rose tipped with silver, 
Like the little floating cloud 
Just now dissolving in the nether sea. 
For my girdle the three stars of Orion 
And red Aldebaran to flame upon my heart. 
And oh, dear angels—may I have 
The Pleiades for a shining shoulder-knot? 
And the white star of Virgo to fasten my dark hair. 
To tie my sandals 
The ribbons of rose that trail across the sunset. 
Shall not the King greatly desire my beauty! 
O hasten angels!—hasten with my bridal robe! 
I can hardly wait 
Till the day breaks—and the shadows retire. 
Sytvra V. Orme Bripce. 
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Father Philip Fletcher 


ANNA BRIARFIELD 


ITHIN a few days of each other two men died and 

were buried in London, whose lives covered a long 
space contemporaneously but whose characters and works 
were poles apart. Thomas Hardy, with his genius and 
his atheism, was buried in Westminster Abbey in the 
presence of the great, the rich and the learned; Father 
Fletcher was taken at his own request from Twyford 
Abbey, where he died, to the Church of the East-End 
poor, SS. Mary and Michael, Commercial Road, where a 
great concourse of priests and people joined in the 
Requiem for this lover of the Faith and the poor. As 
the coffin was borne out of the church to its obscure grave 
at Leytonstone, men, women, and children pressed near 
to touch it in affection and belief that virtue went out of 
the man. 

There is rich matter for reflection in the contrast of 
two burials or in the value of two lives. For us there 
can be no doubt. Nobility of work is better than nobil- 
ity of style; optimism than pessimism; a joyous faith than 
a cynical fatalism; an active succoring of the poor than 
a persistent exposure of their follies and failings. To 
one who was present at both functions, it was a comfort 
to feel the warm love of the East End for Father Fletcher 
after the chill solemnity of Westminster. 

Father Fletcher did draw men in a remarkable degree 
by his simplicity and saintliness and Christ-like charity. 
He came of a wealthy and historic Cumberland family. 
His ancestor, Henry Fletcher, entertained Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in 1658, and won her pleasure by a present of 
velvet robes. Father Fletcher used to say with evident 
satisfaction that his ancestors “ were on the right side in 
Mary, Queen of Scots’ troubles.” Henry’s descendant 
of the same name was created a Baronet in 1640, and 
his grandson, also Henry, was the object of Father 
Philip’s special pride. Henry became a Catholic in the 
early years of the eighteenth century and died at Douai 
in 1712. The fine Church of S. Jacques in that town was 
built entirely by him for the English Franciscans and con- 
secrated under the title of St. Bonaventure six months 
after its founder had been buried in its sanctuary. 

His devotion to St. Francis revived in Father Fletcher’s 
spirit and practice of poverty and his love of the poor. 
But the Baronetcy died with him and not until 1782 was 
it re-created. Father Fletcher was the fifth son of the 
third Baronet of this line, born in 1848. At Oxford he 
graduated in the First Class of the Theology School and 
won the Denyer and Johnson Scholarship. He took 
Orders in the Anglican Church and served the Church 
of St. Bartholomew at Brighton, one of the strongholds 
of early Ritualism. In 1878 he was received into the 
Catholic Church together with a large number of his 
congregation, and was ordained priest in 1882. 

After a few years of parish work he began his char- 
acteristic career when in 1887, with Mr. Lister Drum- 
mond, he founded the Guild of Ransom, a society of 
prayer and action for the conversion of England. Until 
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that time Catholics were still shackled with all the shy- 
ness of a gens lucifuga, in spite of Newman and Manning 
and the great work of Wiseman in establishing the hier- 
archy. The Mass and all the other devotions and cere- 
monies of the Church were still kept strictly within the 
churches. The people of England for the most part 
never saw the outward beauty of the Faith. They never 
heard the truths of the Faith. They were free to abuse 
the Church without fear of contradiction or of systematic 
answer and protest. 

This situation the Guild of Ransom was designed to 
meet. In the face of bigotry and opposition, Father 
Fletcher went out into the streets at the head of his 
Ransomers, robed in cassock and surplice, with the cruci- 
fix and statue of Our Lady borne in procession through 
the slums of the East End. His first procession was on 
Tower Hill where so many of the martyrs suffered; but 
after that his processional season always began with the 
“Tyburn Walk” from Newgate to the spot near Hyde 
Park Corner where the gallows stood in the bad old days. 
On the feast of St. Edward the Confessor he would 
lead a pilgrimage to the Saint’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey and pray there for the return of his country to 
St. Edward’s Faith. Other pilgrimages further afield 
were soon undertaken, to Canterbury, to St. Alban’s, to 
York, to the site of the great shrine of Our Lady at 
Walsingham, and elsewhere, enterprises that have grown 
and multiplied from small beginnings into stately Ponti- 
fical Masses amid the ruins of the ancient minsters in 
every part of the land. 

The work of Father Fletcher and the Guild could at 
no time be regarded as limited to any single object. His 
passion was the conversion of England and whatever he 
saw to do, that he adopted as a purpose. His Ransomers 
were pioneers in the outdoor speaking in the parks of 
London, in explanation and defense of the Faith. They 
began a regular assault on the lies that the press was 
disseminating against the Church. They began the in- 
road on country districts where Catholicism had not been 
heard of since the Reformation. Father Fletcher was 
unwearied in journeyings throughout the land, preaching, 
lecturing, organizing processions. He used to say that 
for some years he had not a bed of his own. He slept in 
railway trains, station waiting-rooms, and depended on 
the hospitality of the clergy. But he was inspiring and 
doing work that was pioneer work and is now done by a 
dozen organized societies. At the same time he was 
editing and writing most of the magazine of the Guild, 
and contributing to nearly every issue of the Catholic 
papers. Yet the most essential part of the Guild was the 
daily prayer to God and the Mother of God and the 
English martyrs for the conversion of England, which 
was the promise of every Ransomer. As the Bishop of 
Southwark pointed out, Father Fletcher in this anticipated 
Leo XIII’s “campaign of prayer” for England. And 

the Master of the Guild claimed a few years ago that the 
membership of the Guild was between forty and sixty 
thousand. 

It is impossible to record here all the varied activities 
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of Father Fletcher. But the quiet, hidden solicitude for 
the young is perhaps the most appealing side of his 
character. The poor and the young were his best friends 
and he their most devoted helper. His great joy was to 
visit schools and colleges of every grade and there make 
“troops of friends.” Smoking his pipe—he would 
carry a dozen in his pocket—he would ask them their 
names, where they came from, what they were going to 
do. Their confidence and friendship were his at once. 
In the school concerts he would sing the quaint, simple, 
humorous songs that he wrote and Bishop O’Neill set 
to music. In the holidays boys would visit him in his 
rooms in Fleet Street and afterwards in Waterloo Road 
among the slums. When they had left school he kept 
in touch with them no matter where they were, being 
particularly solicitous for the unfortunate and destitute. 
He had thousands on his books with whom he corre- 
sponded and to whom he was a second father. Many 
owed their ultimate success in life to him and more owed 
to him the keeping of their Faith. 

The wretched children who swarmed in the district, 
where he chose to live among them, owed many a meal 
to Father Fletcher. He would take them to his room 
and give them the dinner prepared for himself. In his 
Anglican days he quickly got rid of his inheritance in 
charity to the poor. He gave his furniture away to the 
destitute and even sold his personal goods and clothes to 
feed them. But you would not hear him speak of these 
things. He talked of the needs of the Faith, of the 
martyrs, of the ordinary little interests of life, and par- 
ticularly of his beloved Dickens. He said that he had 
read Dickens every day of his life since the age of fifteen. 
The spirit of Dickens was his. To be allowed to read 
Dickens to boys was a joy to him; those who heard 
him have a deep impression left of the intimate union of 
heart that existed between author and reader. His 
simple manner, his careless appearance, his kindly face, 
his voice that defies description,—all seemed to fit per- 
fectly the humor and pathos of Dickens. He would be 
rapt in forgetfulness of everyone and everything; he was 
living again in imagination with the common people 
and the poor, as he did in real life. 

His work will go on bearing fruit and he too will be 
remembered for all he was and did. Highly gifted in- 
tellectually, he chose humility and simplicity. His world- 
ly social position counted for him as nothing. Wealth 
had no attraction for him except as a gift to the poor. 
His personal appearance troubled him not at all. He 
never owned a traveling bag; on his Pauline journeyings 
a brown-paper parcel was enough or the spacious pockets 
of his great coat, which covered his long, spare body in 
summer as well as winter. He ate very little. His lux- 
uries were his pipe and his Dickens and his legion of 
friends. We feel that in Father Fletcher we have seen 
something of the large self-denying charity of St. Martin, 
something of St. Francis’ gentleness and poverty and love 
of the poor, something of St. Vincent de Paul’s tender 
care for the young. During the War his large sympathy 
led him to labor for the Belgian refugees, and he was 
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rewarded with the Order of the Crown of Belgium. In 
the same spirit, on public platforms and in the press 
he urged the claims of suffering Ireland. He treasured 
the honor which Pope Leo XIII did the Guild of Ran- 
som by becoming its President. He took a childlike de- 
light in the personal honor conferred on him by Pope 
Benedict XV in 1920, when he made him a Knight Com- 
mander of the Holy Sepulcher, and this honor he felt 
to be particularly appropriate since his nephew-in-law, 
Lord Allenby, had commanded the armies that freed 
Jerusalem from the Turks. But these things pass and 
Father Fletcher has now the eternal reward of his long 
and saintly life. 


LITTLE WHITE ROADS 


The little white roads that meander 
Under dales, over downs, 
Loitering late by the hedgerows 
Hurrying on through the towns, 


Leading to nowhere, and everywhere, 
Here, through a noisy mart, 

There, where a thrush on an apple bough 
Tells all his secret heart. 


Sharing the heedless babble 

Of a hoydenish, hill-fed rill 
With a robin’s quiet and vesperal 
Hymn on a window-sill, 


Resting by sunbright doorways, 
Scurrying past in the rain 

Dark, cold houses, with finger on lip 
And bland, staring window-pane, 


On through a blossomy meadow, 

Where a blithe freshet tumbles and whirls, 
Weaving a web of diamonds 

Oe’r drooping fern-frond curls, 


Oh little white roads! you ramble 
Through my heart, as you wind and wend, 
And lead me, beyond life’s mazes, 

To the country of God in the end. 


CaTtHAL O'Byrne. 


NARCISSUS IN WINTER 


From day to day I watched your pale green sheath 
Lengthen along the stem, swell at the tip, 
Growing from watered pebbles underneath 
And turning toward the light an eager lip, 
While speculation, like a brooding bird, 
Sat on the mind that saw your leaves unfold— 
By what sure magic were your powers stirred, 
Just so much green and white, just so much gold! 
And cunningly the dark befriended you, 
Time counted out his minutes one by one, 
No matter if our skies were gray or blue, 
You had your secret commerce with the sun. 
Process itself turns beauty’s very flower— 
For birth, for death, One waited for His hour. 


Cuartes L. O’Donne tt, C.S.C. 
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Education 


The Discipline of the Rod 
J. H. Gavin 


EARLY with the re-opening of our schools, millions 
of boys and girls return to resign themselves to 
their allotted tasks in the abnegation of the classroom. 
The word “tasks” is used here in the sense of its most 
up-to-date acceptation, as a compulsory, daily, mental 
exertion, divested in great part of its one-time terrors, and 
rendered rather of easy, if not of actually pleasant per- 
formance. Indeed the willingness of our youngsters to 
relinquish the pastimes and freedom of the long vacation, 
and rather jubilantly to reassume the routine of daily les- 
sons would seem to speak well both for themselves and 
for their teachers. 

The secret, however, of this complacent obedience is no 
doubt due, in part at least, to the State legal enactment 
which makes daily school attendance compulsory. 

It must, however, be admitted that school life nowa- 
days has been made attractive, if not actually pleasure- 
affording by what would seem an all-along-the-line aban- 
donment of the ancient rule of pedagogic discipline. The 
almost revolutionary changes at present existing in school 
administration and its punitive methods would no doubt, 
if cognizable, make our ancestors “ gasp and stare.” It 
is gmply deplorable to have to remember and believe that 
concessions toward a prevailing discipline, anemic—al- 
most nominal—have been actually wrung from unwilling 
and protesting school executives in deference to the dic- 
tates of what might justly be called a sentimental, ef- 
feminate and wholly unwise public opinion. 

As a corollary to this senseless invasion in the matter of 
punitive correction, the power of our schools to produce 
and realize the best moral and mental results has been 
seriously impaired. It has been said that the two cardinal 
sins of our time are “ money-madness” and “ pleasure- 
craze.” A third might be added—and this, decidedly, the 
worst of the three in the sense, at least, of its potency to 
“sow the wind and reap the whirlwind ”—namely, the 
softness and indulgence insisted upon by unthinking and 
misguided parents in the school and family upbringing of 
their children. A telling witness against this national and 
senseless weakness is certainly furnished by usages of 
ancient enlightened people, if not from the disciplinary 
practices existing in the time of our own not so remote 
forbears. 

A quest among authentic sources for enlightenment on 
this serious subject of school discipline will be interesting 
for the curious delver into ancient manners and customs, 
and useful for the student or teacher of modern pedagogy. 
It is certain that there is an inexorable Scriptural warrant, 
antedating even the classic ages of Greek and Roman au- 
thority, for the familiar quotation, “ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” We read in Proverbs xiii, 24: “ He 
that spareth the rod hateth his son; but he that loveth him 
correcteth him betimes,” which would seem to be a pre- 
cursor of the French axiom, still a colloquialism, Qui 
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aime bien, chatie bien, and again of the old Saxon adage 
quaintly paraphrased by Pier Plowman: “ Whoso sparath 
the spring (switch), spillith his children.” Indeed, the 
prose and poetry of every nation would seem to pay uni- 
form and consistent tribute to the wholesome effects deriv- 
able from a timely and judicious application of the all- 
accomplishing “ rod.” 

The elegant age of Augustan letters is replete with 
testimony accorded by its classic writers to physical chas- 
tisement as the natural co-adjunct of moral suasion in the 
procedure of all fruitful school training. Horace, not to 
mention later authorities, among whom especially apodictic 
on the subject are Martial and Suetonius, as well as others 
of lesser repute, dwells often, and with a certain wicked 
insistence upon the value of the feruwlae tristes, sceptra 
pedagogorum, as indispensable accessories of the class- 
room. 

And, nearer to our own time, has not John Gay, he of 
“ The Beggar’s Opera,” made attestation of a certain sprig 
of nobility, a schoolmate of his and a type of a class, 
whom he knew as having been “ lashed into Latin by the 
tingling rod ”? 

Goldsmith, a little later, from the fullness, no doubt, 
of a personal experience, bore testimony how joyless at 
times and disconcerting seemed the matutinal lineaments 
of his old preceptor: 


A man severe he was and stern to view, 
I knew him well and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face— 


a character study that would also seem explanatory of the 
mental obsessions of Shakespeare’s “ whining schoolboy ” 
loitering in doleful misgiving by the meadowy Avon, or 
advancing at a snail’s pace along the streets of marketing 
and gossiping Stratford. 

Listen while the bluff old censor, Sam Johnson, ad- 
vances a sententious opinion: “Sir, there is now less flog- 
ging in our great schools than formerly—but there is less 
learned there.” 

In all the great European preparatory schools of today 
no curative specific for lazy and refractory pupils is so 
confidently relied upon for sure results as the persuasive 
argument of a brisk flogging. An examination of biogra- 
phies, especially of great English statesmen and writers, 
of members of the peerage, the Church, the bench and the 
bar, will afford confirmation of this fact by the confessions 
which each has left of certain “tingling moments” ex- 
perienced betimes from “ birchen rod,” or “ cane” warmly 
and effectively applied. 

To condemn therefore, and much more to reject en- 
tirely, a disciplinary agent of school training having the 
sanction and recommendation of both Divine and human 
authority and the precedent of ancient and modern usage, 
would be to set aside as of very little, or of no value, an 
ever ready and efficient remedy, without the adoption of 
any adequate substitute. 

Kindly encouragement, it is true, will do much for the 
moral betterment of a child in the home, or in the class- 
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room ; will often effect reformation, or improvement when 
physical punishment will fail; but just as there are bodily 
diseases and relapses that will not yield to the milder 
forms of homeopathic treatment, but must depend entirely 
for alleviation or cure upon painful medicaments, on cauter- 
izing, or cutting by the surgeon; so, there are diseases of 
character, moral lapses of conduct in home and school life, 
whose only hope of correction must depend not on the 
gentle processes of moral suasion, but on the due and 
timely administering of corporal chastisement. In a word, 
to condemn the discipline of the “ rod ” is almost to main- 
tain the impeccability of the child, or that the growing 
plant or tree needs not the knife of the pruner. 


Sociology 


What Are You Giving Your Child? 
M. M. McGinn 


HE child’s best teachers should be his own parents. 

The first five years of his life are usually spent 
under their guidance. During this period, he is ac- 
quainting himself with all the wonders of the new world 
that has enveloped him. Even after he begins his school 
period, he is spending eighteen hours of every school day 
under his parents’ influence. We are assured that in our 
Catholic schools, the time of the children is well spent. 
That time at home, then, should be carefully analyzed. 

With whom do your children play? A lady, with two 
sons, ages nine and eleven respectively, has a neighbor 
with one son, Robert of high-school age. The older boy 
is of a very sordid type. He plays with all of the younger 
boys in his block; the fact is, all of the other boys gather 
in his back-yard. Robert rather fascinates them. He 
has been the instigator of some daring nightly pranks in 
his part of town; window-tapping, flower and fruit- 
stealing, and rowdy commotions. Some parents feel their 
boys are safe with Robert because of his age. The mother 
of the little boys, mentioned before, protects them by 
saying, “ Robert lives close by, my boys cannot help 
associating with him, and after all he’s no worse than all 
boys.” The fact is Robert is not like all boys, and the 
mother will not admit it. 

Mrs. C., a very talented lady, living in the next square, 
refused the leading role in a musical comedy given by 
her Study Club. Everyone called it stubbornness. She 
was drastically censured by her intimate friends. Her 
only excuse was, “ My girls need me.” If we could have 
had the opportunity of viewing the family each evening, 
we would agree that she did her duty by rejecting the part 
in the musical comedy. She kept up with their school- 
work and presided over the study-hour; in fact she 
studied with them. She played two accompaniments to 
violin lessons, and counted time for Katherine’s piano les- 
son. Katherine was in high school. Problems were aris- 
ing daily, and mother’s assistance was needed in reaching 
the proper solutions. At the close of school, her name 
went on the permanent honor roll. Ellen, the second girl 
was the only pupil in St. John’s School to be exempted 
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from final examinations at the close of the term. Mar- 
garet, though very young, was making remarkable prog- 
ress in her music, according to Sister Ann Joseph. 

Children are curious. They want to do things, see 
things, and know things. Here, the parent’s post may be 
strong. The child may easily be led to the Christian way 
of thinking and believing. 

There are many privileges that may be given a child. 
Alice was only seven years old when she had determined 
to learn to sew on her mother’s machine. She was so 
small that it was necessary for her to stand up to sew. 
“ But I jet her do it,” said her mother. “ And she made 
this quilt.” The quilt was made of square, colored 
blocks and was large enough for her own little bed. 
Joseph, her brother, was taking the leading part in the 
presentation of “ Macbeth.” Alice learned his part by 
hearing him repeat it aloud. She read “ Macbeth,” and 
the life of Shakespeare. She described in detail the cos- 
tumes rented for the play. She could quote parts of 
“Merchant of Venice.” She reads many stories. Her 
books are kept together in her own low open book-case. 
She now has a fine collection, and she uses it. Not all 
children of her age may be as bright, but we find every 
child has talent or inclinations along certain lines. The 
watchful mother can discover and develop them. 

When a survey is taken of modern apartments and 
homes we often find the good old book-case with its 
treasury of favorite books has been hidden away or com- 
pletely discarded. Some persons have moved the book- 
cases to the upstairs corridor or to the attic. This is 
unfortunate for the child’s cultural development. 

One woman spends every Saturday afternoon with her 
two children at the library. She helps them select books 
to be taken out for the week. In this way, she knows 
exactly what her children are reading in their spare time. 
The children enjoy having her make the trip with them, 
and plan for it as they would a picnic or hike. 

Were you ever embarrassed by your children’s re- 
marks? Some children will make such remarks especially 
when they are dining away from home. “ Mother, they 
gave me too many spoons,” or “Ha! What will I do 
with two forks?” These little social slips may be cor- 
rected at home. Why store away the salad-forks in the 
buffet-drawer? If there is to be salad, have the forks 
in the proper place with the rest of the silver. Give as 
many spoons as needed. Use napkins ever day and at 
every meal, and then the child will not be confused by 
the sight of one in public. If linen makes the laundry- 
work too expensive, paper napkins are better than none. 

Some children’s instincts are dwarfed thoughout their 
lives. Narrow parents have been known to discourage the 
religious vocation, as well as other callings. Their object, 
apparently, is to discover what the child wishes, and then 
to say, “don’t.” A child who likes to paint, operated on 
her mother’s plain white china dishes, decorating them 
with childish designs. For her colors, she used moistened 
wall-paper samples. Her index-finger served as her brush. 
Mother laughed and washed off the designs when she 
was ready to use the dishes. Today, her sketches are 
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wonderful. Her talent had been given full range, and 
today she earns a livelihood by making them. 

The nervous child needs special care. I once had a 
pupil who would go into hysterics during a thunder-storm. 
In the study of her home-conditions we found her family 
once had lived in a cyclonic area, and at the sign of a 
dark cloud, the father would frantically herd the children 
together and rush to the cyclone-cellar. On one occasion 
when the child was small, the father, in frenzy snatched 
her out of bed and ran to the shelter. The storm was 
fierce and the entire night was spent in the cave. We 
can readily see the effect of such experience on a nervous 
child. 

What are you giving your,child? There are so many 
things that it needs. It needs your time, your friendship, 
your assistance. A woman, once a nurse, leaves her little 
girl with an ill-educated maid, while she devotes her time 
and effort to a drive for the local hospital. Too often is 
this example repeated by mothers who have never learned, 
or have forgotten that their first duty is to their own 
children. A well-trained servant can be of great as- 
sistance, but the real work of supervision and direction 
belongs to mothers. 

In these lax days fathers and mothers may well ask 
themselves “ What am I doing for my child?” The child 
of today is the citizen of tomorrow. Upon the watchful 
care of parents its future depends more than upon any 
other agency. Schools, and much less servants, are in- 
capable of giving the child the care it needs. They can 
help, but they can never take the place of parents. 


NEW LITANY 


If we were faithless 
We'd walk as fools walk, 
Swaying, witless, 
Through life’s little day; 


Lifting pallid voices 
In feeble small talk, 
Being inarticulate 
Holily to pray; 


Having for soul 
Whatever a beast has, 
Nothing to dream of, 
Nothing to mourn; 


Visioning shrouded 
In stark existence, 
Vagrant wayfarers, 
Listless, forlorn. 


Lord God, deliver us 
From hapless byway, 
Creeds indeterminate, 
Babylon, rue. 


Lord, have mercy! 
Keep us in Thy way, 
High hearts singing 
Faith that is true! 
Carotyn RutH Doran. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


ILL the present eruption of anti-Catholic talk and 
press matter keep up? No one knows and there 
is little use speculating. However, there is too much 
profit and too much militant organization to make us hope 
that it will rapidly die down. Back of local attacks, pre- 
posterous as they may be, there is the Masonic organiza- 
tion of the world, which is far from nearing extinction 
as yet. Hence the continual pressure of misrepresenta- 
tion must be met by continual aid in the cause of truth. 
One of our Catholic papers tells of a successful mass- 
meeting held in a section where there exists considerable 
prejudice. The orators were enthralling. The addresses 
were brilliantly staged. The audience went away con- 
vinced and enthused—all but one, who was on the watch. 
The day after the meeting every person who had at- 
tended received a copy of a paper questioning the mo- 
tives of speakers and of hearers, and attacking the Church. 
For two weeks similar communications were received 
daily. Point by point the addresses were taken up, mis- 
represented, and an atmosphere of doubt and finally dis- 
gust created. All good that the meeting had hoped to ac- 
complish was entirely dissipated. Why? Because its or- 
ganizers had failed to take into account the power of the 
press, and the need of bringing the truth home to people 
by the repeated influence of the printed word. 





HE fifth annual report of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Oregon, as quoted by the N. C. W. C. 
News Service, shows a practical understanding of this 
important point. Speaking for 1927 the report states: 
Already more than 600,000 pamphlets, books and leaflets have 
been distributed by us, not promiscuously, but to persons who 
expressly asked for, or received this literature at one of our 
public lectures. These figures do not include 895 six-months 
or one-year subscriptions to the weekly edition of Our Sunday 
Visitor, which non-Catholics have received at their own request. 
Sending the Visitor into almost 1,000 non-Catholic homes every 
week for six months or more is in itself a real achievement; 
especially since all these had especially asked for it. Besides the 
above, our weekly advertisement in the Oregonian in reality 
represents the promiscuous distribution of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
more pieces of Catholic reading matter, sent out in the way of 
broadcasting religious truths during the past five years. 


Yet this is but one of many ways in which information 
concerning the Church can be brought home to the great 
number of the people. The Oregon C. T. S. reports also 
that during the last five years it has corresponded with 
between 5,000 and 6,000 non-Catholics, whose names are 
now on the Society’s mailing-list. 





UST to take up one line of activity alone, that of 
_mailing Catholic literature through a Distributing 
Bureau. The amount of good that can be done by this 
means alone is incalculable. As a rule it is largely a 
matter of making connections, and of getting things 
started: but we need the workers to start the ball rolling, 
so that no nook or corner of any diocese will be neglected. 
The Tidings, of Los Angeles, has for some time given 
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helpful publicity to the splendid work of Mr. D. J. Daze, 
of that city, who for years has been distributing literature 
in prisons, institutions and out-of-the-way places. As 
chairman of the K. of C. Committee on Distribution of 
Catholic Literature, Mr. Daze reported recently a total of 
six tons of selected Catholic literature which he had 
shipped. The following details are of interest: 

The report was very enthusiastically received and a resolution 
was unanimously adopted, voting a per-capita assessment of 50 
cents upon the members of Cabrillo Assembly for the support of 
Mr. Daze’s splendid work during the coming year. 

Mr. Daze submitted letters of commendation and praise from 
various public institutions that have been receiving his literature 
during the past year. The following is a detailed report of the 
quantity of literature handled by the committee during the year 
covered by the report: 


Pounds 

Rev. James McLaughlin, San Quentin Prison............. 2,580 

Rev. Thos. Hogan, Chaplain, Folsom Prison.............. 1,570 
O. H. Close, Superintendent, Preston School of Industry, 

SE Tid | BUGS cho hilcasea + bb a sh awie ble Sid Sivdh oins PERwS 1,210 
Rev. F. P. McElroy, Chaplain, St. Vincent’s Orphans’ Home, 

San Rafael ...... Fe gS oye rae 850 

St. Catherine’s Orphanage, Anaheim .................-000: 360 

Rev. Justin Deutsch, St. Boniface Indian School, Banning 430 

Sisters Precious Blood, San Luis Rey Mission............ 345 


Rev. F. M. Baldus, S.J., Arlington, Sherman, Indian School 760 
Sister M. Benedicta, Ukiah Orphanage and Mission School, 


i ak ae ie ek me hinlns 670 
Rev. A. Pujol, Yuma Indian School, Yuma, Arizona........ 585 
Catholic Chaplain, Arizona State Prison, Florence, Ariz..... 940 
Dominican Sisters, St. Mary’s Orphanage ................ 480 
Rev. A. Braun, Pala Pala Indian School................... 395 
Ukrainian Institute, Alberta, Can. ..............0-ceeeees 100 
Mrs. Ella Keppel, Columbus Welfare Assn., Honolulu.... 250 


County Farm, County Hospital and Olive Grove Sanitarium 2,000 


This literature was put up in 122 boxes and shipped to 19 
institutions. In addition to the literature so shipped, the com- 
mittee paid for 30 subscriptions to Revista Catédlica for three 
prisons. 

The 1926 report of the committee was sent to the national news- 
papers and many of them copied same and gave editorial com- 
ment thereon, particularly the Tidings, the Sunday Visitor and 
other leading Catholic newspapers and magazines. As a result of 
this publicity, 5 shipments of Catholic literature of 250 pounds 
each, containing all new books, were received from Techny, IIli- 
nois, and 300 small books were received from Clyde, Missouri, for 
special distribution. 


The fact that the Los Angeles Tidings is received by 
only a very small percentage of public libraries and read- 
ing rooms within and without that city stirred Mr. George 
E. Maier to come to its office and offer a check of fifty 
dollars, by which a copy of that paper is now placed in 
every branch public library of Los Angeles for a year. 
How about your own home town? Is your diocesan, or 
any other Catholic paper, in every reading-room? 





NLY the fear of exposing them to more demands 

on their generosity than they can stand, keeps me 
from publishing the names of two busy and by no means 
wealthy Catholic lawyers whose office I happened recently 
to visit. Like Mr. Daze they had remailed an immense 
quantity of Catholic literature, though in their case it 
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was largely, by no means solely, to the foreign missions. 
They had also distributed thousands of other useful ob- 
jects and were helping actively to support good works all 
over the world. On the walls of their office hung hun- 
dreds of photographs of their correspondents in tropic 
and Arctic climes. Yet so quietly and unobtrusively is 
their great work accomplished that comparatively few 
persons even close by have ever heard of it. It is all a 
matter of odd moments and little resources utilized. 





RECENT questionnaire to the students of Santa 
Clara University, California, brought out the fact 
that of their homes forty per cent receive more than 
one Catholic publication, while thirty-four per cent re- 
ceive one, and the remaining twenty-six per cent receive 
One student answered the question by writing, 


” 


none. 
“ Nothing comes to our home but collection envelopes. 
My friend the Princess insists that collection envelopes 
are a civilizing influence, and indeed I know of one de- 
vout soul who occasionally presents her Pastor with an 
original poem (original meter too!) as a token of grati- 
tude for receiving her annual box of reminders. With 
all due respect, however, to the envelopes, pink, white 
and blue, simplex and duplex, I believe that the humblest 
home needs considerably more reading matter than the 
directions for weekly contributions if it is to resist the 
influence of widely diffused error, and keep a love for 
Catholic ideals. THE PILGRIM. 


A FLOWER 

My life is like a flower stained 

With earth, and drooping low— 
Yet wilt Thou stoop and pluck it, Lord? 

Ah, if Thou wilt I know 
The petals will unfold, and in 

This flower’s heart may be 
Some little secret perfume that 

It still may offer Thee! 

Mary Drxon THAYER. 


WHERE INNOCENCE LIES SLEEPING 
Let us lean across her bed— 
You, fulfilled in her, and I who bore— 
Look once more 
Alone, upon that wide-browed head, dark-haired head, 
Once rounded cheeks, now thin, 
Just parting lips—as if they would begin 
Anew to call our names—and while we can, 
Praise God together for her little span 
Of life. 
Where Innocence lies sleeping 
There is no place for weeping: 
So strife 
Of grief let us put off awhile, 
And you at me, and I at you, will smile, 
Before we put away 
This little alabaster shell,— 
To-morrow, 
Shall we not say ?— 
We on whom there never fell 
Least sorrow 
From all her too-short years of care— 


O Sorrow! what a lovely face you wear! 
Frorence CHAMPREUX MAGEE. 
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Dramatics 


Mr. O’Neill’s Dramatic “Stunt” 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 





HE dramatic highlight of the month falls, of course, 

on “ Strange Interlude,” that amazing nine-act play 

by Eugene O’Neill which draws its audiences to the Guild 

Theater at five o’clock in the afternoon and holds them 

there till after eleven, with only a brief interval for food 
and relaxation. 

Before the play went on, its length seemed to be its. 
special novelty. At least that was the feature of it which 
play-goers discussed, asking one another whether any 
play could hold one’s interest for five hours, and whether 
there would be time to get into evening dress during the 
intermission. Both problems were briskly solved by the 
opening performance. The play undoubtedly did interest 
the spectators for five hours, and it did not allow them 
to dine and get into evening clothes during the intermis- 
sion. A few misguided souls who blossomed forth in 
full dress at five o’clock in the afternoon, and who subse- 
quently concealed their embarrassment and their bulging 
white shirt fronts behind silk mufflers, evidently went 
without their dinners to change back into street clothes. 
during the intermission; for the attire of the evening 
audience was a hundred per cent informal. 

Having settled these questions, Mr. O’Neill, who is 
nothing if not a smasher of traditions, presented his pub- 
lic with another novelty. He introduced, through the 
mouth of every character in the play, the good old stage 
“ asides ”—not at reasonable intervals and a few words 
at a time, as in the early days of the drama, but in con- 
stant, long muttered speeches immediately following the 
player’s regular lines and designedto give the audience 
his thoughts as well. The actual speech was clear dic- 
tion; the “thoughts” were undertones, very hard to 
hear; and the whole effect was so confusing that during 
the first ten minutes of the play the spectators looked 
like a class of bewildered kindergarten infants. Then 
the enlightening whisper went round: “Oh, those 
muttered lines are their thoughts!” After fifteen or 
twenty minutes the spectators accepted the innovation, 
caught as much of the verbal undertone as it could, and 
soothed any annoyance it may have experienced by the 
heartening reflection that at least this was “something 
new.” 

As a matter of fact, there is little if any excuse for 
Mr. O’Neill’s revelations of the thoughts of his char- 
acters. His play would be infinitely clearer and in every 
way better without them. For one thing, they are not 
convincing as thoughts. They are highly literary in style 
and character, and it is clear to any observer of average 
intelligence that most of the characters who express 
these “thoughts” are mentally incapable of them. 

For example, the heroine, Nina, asked why she has. 
been rude to Charlie Marsden and what Charlie has done, 
utters her stage lines simply and naturally: “Why, noth- 
ing, nothing at all. Did I seem rude, Charlie? I didn’t 
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mean to be.” Then the audience is forced to listen to her who is deceived by everyone around him from start to 
“thoughts,” which pour out from her half-closed lips in finish of the drama. The child that character loves is nor 
a monotonous drone, “What has Charlie done? Noth- his own; the wife he adores is false to him with his dear- 
ing, and never will. Charlie sits on a sofa pillow beside est friend; his mother betrays him. But he dies loving 
the fierce river, immaculately timid, cool and clothed, them all and believing in them to the end. 


watching the burning, frozen, naked swimmers drown at This is life, this is art, as lived, as practised, in Mr. 
last.” A little later she says, “ How we poor monkeys O’Neill’s world. He has taken us to that world in other 
hide from ourselves behind the sounds called words!” plays—especially in “The Great God Brown,” in which 


And still again she murmurs, “Maybe our lives are he resorted to the device of masks, put on and removed 
merely strange, dark gaps in the electrical display of God at intervals, to show when his characters were sincere 
the Father.” and when they were acting a part. Throughout that play 

Those are not Nina’s thoughts. They are Eugene the only character for whom the hero never put on his 
O’Neill’s. And he would have us believe that an aver- mask of insincerity was a woman of the street; and she 
age young man thinks this way: “She has strange, was also the only character who never assumed a mask at 


devious intuitions that tap the hidden currents of life— all—another strange side-light on O’Neill’s grim and sor- 
dark, intermingling currents that become the one stream did philosophy. 
of desire.” It is good to return to the normal world after five 


The average young man would not know exactly what hours in O’Neill’s. But huge week-day excursions to his 

that meant. Neither did the audience know. Nor would world will be made by our intelligentsia during the rest of 
the average intelligent doctor soliloquize like this: “ Mem- the season, and the question of the hour, on every tongue, 
ory is too full of echoes, .. . memory is lined with everywhere you go will be “‘ Have you seen ‘ Strange 
mirrors, . . .” etc. Nor the average father like this: Interlude’?” 
“Let’s regard the whole distressing episode as an inter- That is why I am giving it all the dramatic space this 
lude of trial and preparation in which our souls have month, and while I am about it I may as well explain the 
been scraped clean of impure flesh and made worthy to title, as revealed in one of the profound “ thoughts ” of 
bleach in peace.” the heroine. 

O’Neill, yes. Undoubtedly Mr. O’Neill thinks just that “The present,” she muses, “is a strange interlude in 
way, very often. But his characters cannot do it, and which we call upon the past and future to bear witness 
his audiences, given their own choice, would not want that we are still living.” 
them to. It is all too chaotic, too confusing. My own Let us give thanks that at least we are not living on 
thoughts, as I listened to the alleged thoughts of the Eugene O’Neill’s black-starred planet. 
characters, ran about like this: 

“Now, how utterly absurd all this is! Why must we 
have those thoughts, anyway? No one wants them. a ail 
They simply check the action of the play, handicap the § The Great Magdalens. By Hucu Francis Brunt. New 


players, and confuse the audience. They’d do that even York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 
The scandalous careers of a Madame de Montespan, a Louise 


a they alg “Bc - thoughts of these characters. de la Valliére, a Beatrice Cenci, a Madame de Longueville, the 
They re not. Those particular characters couldn't think Princess Palatine, and a host of others of their sex that have 
those thoughts. Odd that a playwright like O’Neill can’t shamed their names and their families during the Christian cen- 
see that. But of course he does. He’s simply doing it to turies and have brought disgrace upon the Faith they professed, 
be different—to get a new effect. He’s all but wrecked re known to every student of history. There is, however, another 


hi 1 Idn’ . ‘f the side to the lives of all these notorious women that remains prac- 
is play by the stunt. Wouldn't be surprised if tically a closed book, yet it is the most worthy of remembrance 


‘thoughts * were dropped after a few performances.’ and not without its instructive and consoling lessons. Indeed, to 

So much for the two superficial aspects of “Strange tel] only their shameful liaisons and how they played the vile 
Interlude ”—its length and its “asides.” As to the play mistress of some Bourbon prince or tontemporary gallant, is 
itself, it is laid in O’Neill’s world, not in ours, and we grossly to misrepresent them. And what is the other side of the 


go with him to the sunless planet he inhabits because he story? In every case it is the tale of a splendid and genuine con- 
version from their iniquitous ways, sometimes sooner, sometimes 


fashions the dark and devious happenings there into later, but always sincere and lasting, and accompanied with a 
such powerful, macaber plays, and shows us_ such penance that is as glorious as their sins were shameful. Yet rela- 
strange and sinister characters in them. It is always tively few know these facts. It was a happy thought, therefore, 
O’Neill we are shown. It is never life. Or at best it is that prompted the distinguished author of “Great Penitents” to 


. . . by H 1] 
a cross section of real life, earthy and malignant and make these unfortunate women the subject of what might we 
y = be called a companion volume to that popular work. The book 


; cited : 
thrown out of focus by this play wright J extraordinary is bound to prove as informative as it is entertaining. After all, 
lack of proportion. He looks at humanity with jaun- their are but two roads to salvation, one of innocence the other 
diced, red-rimmed, astigmatic eyes. He shows us an of penitence. Most humans must travel the latter but it is en- 
abnormal young woman, an abnormal old woman, an couraging to realize that others have traversed it successfully, and 


abnormal friend, an abnormal scientist; he hurls them they, very often, those who have first fallen the deepest. “The 
Great Magdalens” proves that grace is stronger than nature, 


all into an abnormal situation; and he asks us to accept ‘ ; 

. eis pis that there is hope even for the weakest and most profligate, and 
them simply and recognizingly . as parts of a familiar that the Divine mercy is, as the Prophet says, above all God’s 
existence. His one honest and sincere character is a fool, works. Here is a book to be by all means included in our 
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Lenten reading. Indeed the perusal of one or other chapter will 
hearten whenever the struggle for self-reformation and virtuous 
living seems unusually hard. W.L L. 

The Condition of Agriculture in the United States and 
Measures for Its Improvement. New York: Nationa. IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Inc. $2.50. 

This book is the concentration of an immense pile of reports, 
made before the so-called “ Business Men’s Commission,” which 
was appointed jointly by the National Industrial Conference Board 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The Com- 
mission’s aim was to secure a non-partisan, non-political analysis 
of American agriculture as involved at present in a serious crisis 
from a business standpoint, and thereby involving the whole eco- 
nomic welfare of our country. Hearings were held in New York, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Des Moines, Memphis, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Atlanta, Greenville and Washington, D. C., during the period 
from December 20, 1926, to April 20, 1927. One hundred and 
seventy witnesses appeared before the Commission from forty- 
six States. As the work progressed, the members of the Com- 
mission were increasingly impressed by the vast complexity of the 
American agricultural problem. Hence they wisely refrain from 
too positive assertions. Nevertheless, a certain number of definite 
points of agreement were reached, and both analysis and conclu- 
sions present a clear and balanced judgment on the high lights in 
the field of agricultural discussion. Some of the more interesting 
conclusions may be briefly noted. Industrialization of farming 
must be avoided at all costs, and States must coordinate their 
policies, if centralization is to be avoided. World market disad- 
vantages can be overcome only by extension of markets, and by 
developing farming as a specialized profession, not by extending 
the protective system to agriculture. Hence the chief importance 
of the readjustment of tariff for the farmer is in relation to the ex- 
tension of markets. Taxes should be redistributed, and stabilization 
corporations should be privately financed, which will gradually exert 
some control on production. Plans for crop insurance are offered. 
Intermediate Credit Banks should not be a permanent Government 
enterprise, but should be changed into farmers’ mutual organizations, 
under Government supervision. There should be an independent, non- 
Governmental land-classification agency. Costs of production should 
be reduced, railroad rates differently divided, etc. The investi- 
gators take throughout a broad, human view of the situation, and 
not a merely material one, as is shown by the thoughtful remark 
on page 151: “A certain degree of prosperity is essential to a 
full life, but that full life, and not prosperity alone, is the end 
at which we should aim.” j. u. F. 

George Washington: Colonial Traveller. 1732-1775. By JoHn 
C. Frrzparrick. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $5.00. 

Washington Speaks for Himself. By Lucretia Perry 
Ossorn. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

The accomplished editor of the writings and diary of Wash- 
ington has collected in this one volume the record of the vicissi- 
tudes of Washington’s early career, his wanderings and activities 
up to the day on which the Continental Congress made him com- 
mander-in-chief of its little army. Since the Washington diaries 
did not begin until 1760, Mr. Fitzpatrick showed an advantage over 
recent biographers by a careful research of original papers. The 
result of his study is something more inclusive that the subtitle 
would seem to indicate. However, the author’s major interest is 
centered about the “Colonial Traveller.” The map illustrating 
the text shows clearly the extent of Washington’s journeys, most 
of them over difficult roads, many over no roads at all. Conse- 
quently one gives ready assent to the statement that “there are 
few Americans who have spent so much of their lives in the 
saddle as George Washington.” Washington’s life has been called 
a drama in three acts and an epilogue. The first act includes the 
birth, youth, the early military adventures and his life as a 
colonial gentleman; the second covers the period of the Revolu- 
tion; the third is concerned with his career as President; and the 
epilogue treats of the period of retirement at Mount Vernon. 
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It is the first act that Mr. Fitzpatrick has so completely and care- 
fully depicted. Unfortunately the general reader will doze, but 
the student of history will take keen enjoyment from this scholarly 
and trustworthy portrayal. Mrs. Osborn attempts to follow 
Washington’s career by culling passages from his diary, his letters, 
his speeches and other papers. These are woven together into a 
more or less connected narrative by the threads of original para- 
gaphs. The result is not always satisfying. At times it is difficult 
to tell when Washington is really speaking for himself. One’s an- 
noyance is not lessened when he is forced back to the appendix in 
order to learn the occasion of a particular speech or the person 
addressed. The author has not been quite as fortunate in following 
this method as were Johnson and Stephenson when they elected 
a similar vehicle to portray respectively Napoleon and Lincoln. 
However, in this account one finds a true picture of the great 
conservative revolutionist whose many recorded utterances reveal 
neither a single false note nor an insincere word. J. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Liberty and Peace—In the current issue of Thought, a 
quarterly of the sciences and letters, Justin McGrath unfolds a 
most thought-provoking plan for “ The Promotion of Peace.” The 
restraint of the title itself indicates that there is nothing visionary 
in the proposed solution of this widely discussed topic. His con- 
tribution gives evidence of hard, close, practical thinking. His ex- 
perience as head of the staff of the Universal Service at the Peace 
Conference and reporter of the Peace Treaty fight in the United 
States Senate qualifies him to speak with some authority and 
merits serious consideration for his proposal. Moorhouse F. X. 
Millar, S.J., has already shown in the book “The State and the 
Church” that our American principles are rooted in and derived 
from Catholic sources. In his present article, “The Origin of 
Sound Democratic Principles in Catholic Tradition,” he pushes his 
investigation back into history and proves that if we have right 
liberty at all it is due to the Church. Enid Dinnis in “ Thomas 
More’s Best Joke” shows how terribly in earnest this great 
martyr was about the things of the world because they were to him 
the way to God. “The Tribune of the English” by Theodore 
Maynard, provides a deal of entertaining history of Cobbett, the 
author of “The Protestant Reformation.” W.R. Duffey makes a 
searching study of “ The Art Forms and Ideals of a Restless Age” 
and Sr. Mary Judith Connelly, I.H.M., culls some devotional 
flowers for “The Holy Eucharist in Contemporary Verse.”——— 
The issue of the Catholic Mind for February 22, contains an 
authentic English text of the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on True 


Religious Unity. 





Men, Women and Towns.—Pleasant conversations—in the 
utmost sense of that delicious word—about the anonymity of 
“ Elizabeth”; Ellen Glasgow’s dog, Jeremy; Gordon Grant’s clip- 
per ships, and the illustrations of his fellow artists, Paul Honoré, 
Charles Livingston Bull, J. P. Lankes, Boris Artzybasheff and 
Walter J. Duncan; talk of William McFee, a “sailor ashore” ; 
Anzia Yezierska, “seeker after laughter,” Elizabeth MacKinstry, 
who studied under Ysaye, and Rodin and Cram, and whose poems 
and sketches show it—all these are in Anice Page Cooper’s 
“ Authors and Others” (Doubleday). Cleveland B. Chase con- 
siders “Sherwood Anderson” (McBride. $1.00), in the Modern 
America Writers series. In two places he almost expresses an 
opinion, once where he claims that “day-dreaming isn’t impres- 
sive when passed off as creative writing”; and again when he says 
that Anderson’s reputation must rest on his short stories. Con- 
sideration of any of these will prove how great a reputation the 
man actually deserves. Anderson, in the words of one of his 
own characters, who similarly set off from his own family to 
seek his fortune anew, “had no definite idea of where he was 
going or of what he was trying to do.” He still is not quite sure. 
Another addition to a similar series—finer because the subject 
matter is finer—J. C. Squire’s new English Men of Letters vol- 
umes, is “Horace Walpole” (Macmillan. $1.25), in which the 
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author, Dorothy Margaret Stuart, catches all of the enthusiasm 
in her biography that Walpole had in the early months of his con- 
tinental tour with Gray. The “Introduction to the Reading of 
Shakespeare” (Oxford Press: American Branch. $1.00) by 
Frederick S. Boas is an attempt “to remove, or to lighten, some 
of the obstacles which the ‘general reader’ often finds to his 
understanding of Shakespeare,” and as a consideration of the bard’s 
theatre workmanship, language and character-creation, a book 
for the desk of those reading him for the first, and for the second 
and third time. Far less pleasing than any of these is “Cities 
and Men” (Harper. $2.50), in which it is strikingly evident that 
Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has little use for Christians of any variety. 
Only one instance is his remark on the conversion of M. Cocteau, 
“Will he ever reach sobriety?” The entire book is nowhere re- 
markable for deep critical ability—there are too many intense likes 
and deep grudges. One prefers more his wanderings among his 
cities—Venice, Verona and Vienna—than among his men. 





O’Neill’s and Other Plays.—The reputation of Eugene O'Neill 
as a significant playwright has been further advanced this winter 
by the production of two or three of his plays, especially by that 
of “Strange Interlude.” His preeminence in the American tradi- 
tion has been firmly established. Should a person remark that 
he is not quite sure what Mr. O'Neill means in some of his plays, 
that person is marked down as of low intelligence. Nevertheless, 
this critic makes bold to say that he has not grasped the essential 
point or points underlying Mr. O’Neill’s latest published play, 
“Lazarus Laughed” (Boni, Liveright. $2.50); he grows bolder 
by asserting that the critics who applaud the play as one of 
O’Neill’s masterpieces have little definite idea as to the funda- 
mental philosophy of the play, and still bolder by suggesting that 
Mr. O’Neill himself is somewhat puzzled about his meaning. 
After Lazarus was raised from the dead, he preached that there 
was no death, death was dead, death was fear of life, and the like. 
He laughed and his laugh was infectious; it paralyzed those who 
heard, and as he laughed he grew younger. He laughed in Pales- 
tine, in Greece, and finally in Rome, before Tiberius Caesar; and 
he laughed as he was burnt to death. Miriam, his wife, could not 
laugh and so grew old, though their love for each other persisted. 
It is a weird play as well-in its meanings as in its technique. All 
the innumerable characters, save Lazarus who is free of the fear 
of death, wear masks. The Jews wear Jewish masks, the Greeks, 
Greek, the Romans, Roman; moreover, the national masks are 
differentiated into seven types of masks indicating the periods of 
life, and these seven types further divided into seven character 
masks, etc. Mr. O’Neill must be a profound thinker. At least 
he is a bold innovator. 

On the opposite fringe of the theater is Percival Wilde with his 
“ Three-Minute Plays” (Greenberg. $2.00). Mr. Wilde’s purpose 
is quite defiantly that of amusing and diverting rather than of 
thinking profoundly. The introduction avers that the pieces need 
little memorizing and rehearsing, and less scenery. It also defines 
clearly who may safely read what part of the collection. The plays 
consist of short skits, anecdotes arranged in dialogue, and unique 
situations. Some of these are really humorous, and all have been 
intended similarly, though the humor in one or two instances is 
broad, and more frequently ancient. 

Among the recent plays issued by Samuel French are “ The 
Devil in the Cheese,” and “Big Lake,” by Lynn Riggs. The 
former is a delightfully impossible melodrama that had a successful 
New York production. The scene is pitched on an inaccessible 
crag where rests an abandoned Greek monastery, but a sub- 
stantial part of the action is represented as taking place in a 
young lady’s head. “Big Lake” is a dialect tragedy in two parts, 
produced, and only suitable for a Laboratory Theater. It is a folk 
drama, grim but somehow impressive in its unfolding. 

“Why We Celebrate” by Marjorie Woods (French. $1.60), 
contains seven short plays for presentation by children. They are 
delightful, natural, disarming, ingenuous. This book is particularly 
timely as the importance of catering to the theatrical interests of 
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the little folk is being recognized by such celebrities of the theatre 
world as Eva LeGallienne, Mrs. Clare Tree Major and the re- 
doubtable Tony Sarg. The plays are arranged for the principal 
holidays of the year. 





Counsels for Youth.—Supplementing an earlier volume rich 
in wholesome advice tactfully served-up to youthful maidens and 
budding matrons, Mary D. Chambers writes “ More Teens and 
Twenties” (Manchester, N. H. Magnificat Press. $1.25). There 
is a chapter for each month of the year, many of them being re- 
prints of articles from the author’s pen which have appeared in 
one or other of our Catholic magazines. All are pointed and 
suggestive. Worldly wisdom and healthy Christian piety move 
hand in hand through the pages of the volume so that the book 
makes excellent reading and meditation matter for American girl- 
hood that would successfully combine business or domestic or 
social efficiency with those ideals which are the rich heritage of 
Catholic maidenhood. 

If the press and platform are to be credited, one of America’s 
biggest problems today is that of the young man. In “ The Chums 
and Their Powwows” (Stratford. $2.00), the Rev. Richard B. 
Hassell gathers a trio of typical American youths in their late 
’teens to discuss with a physical director of the “Y” some of the 
religious and moral problems they face. The tone of the volume 
is healthy and will doubtless prove stimulating and encouraging 
for those for whom it was written. Unfortunately its bad theology 
spoils it as a volume to be recommended or given to Catholic 
youth. 

A subtitle to “Moral Science” (Georgetown, Madras, India. 
Hoe and Company. Stringer’s Street. 2r.) by the Right Rev. 
Msgr. A. M. Teixeira, indicates its purpose. It is a textbook 
of moral instruction and development of character on the common 
basis of the existence of God. It contains helpful suggestions 
especially for those who have to do with the education of the 
young. 





The Cause of Truth.—That the Catholic Truth Society of 
Dublin is not merely continuing but increasing its activity is 
manifest from the large number of very excellent pamphlets which 
have been recently issued. Of biographical and historical interest 
are the papers on “St. Dominic” by Rev. H. Gaffney, O.P.; 
“Thomas A Kempis” by Sir Francis R. Cruise; “A Little 
Sister of the Sacred Heart: Sister Marie Lataste” by Madame 
Forbes, R.S.C.J.; “The Archbishop of Cashel” by Rev. M. 
Maher; and “The Church in the Crises of History” by Susan 
Cunnington, M.A. The excellent series of Father Albert Power, 
S.J., on world problems which Christ alone can solve, is printed 
in the following pamphlets: “Passion’s Flame and Pain’s 
Tyranny”; “Life’s Riddle and Death’s Mystery” and “The 
Sanity of Catholicism.” ‘Rodney Pope offers direction and in- 
struction “On reading the Gospels and the Scriptures Generally ” 
and Rev. W. Moran, D.D., gives a lucid explanation of “The 
Catholic Doctrine of The Real Presence.” Three very helpful 
pamphlets on the mysteries of the Rosary are contributed by Rev. 
D. Donnelly, S.J. They treat in turn of the Joyful, the Sorrowful 
and the Glorious Mysteries ; and are arranged in the form of medi- 
tations based on the Gospel record of the events, an interpretation 
of the scenes and thoughts for reflection. ‘“ The Liturgy of the 
Forty Hour’s Prayer” by Rev. J. B. O’Connell contains in com- 
pact form instructions and directions for this great Catholic de- 
votion. The lighter vein has not been neglected, as is evidenced 
by the following short stories is pamphlet form: “ The Poet,” 
“ Shamrock and Fleur-De-Lys,” “A Soldier of Landen,” all from 
the pen of P. J. O’Connor Dufty; “The New Firm” by Thomas 
Kelly; “The Girl in Fagan’s Shop” by Nora MacCarthy.—The 
controversy of Herbert Thurston, S.J., with the author of “ The 
Medieval Village” is reprinted under the title “Some Inexacti- 
tudes of Mr. G. G. Coulton” (Sheed and Ward: London). The 
criticisms and rejoinders seem to have more local than general 
interest. The contrary is true of “The Reformation and the 
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Eucharist” (Sheed and Ward: London) by Francis Woodlock, 
S.J., for his careful study and searching analysis is of special in- 
terest and great value for earnest seekers after truth. 





The Pursuit of Idol-Smashing—Both Mr. Mencken and his 
associate, George Jean Nathan, are quite convinced that the Ameri- 
can, no other qualifying phrase is needed, is a victim of many 
mental ills. Both gentlemen have been trying to teach the Ameri- 
can “to get rid of the assuaging bosh,” “to throw off the false- 
faces,” to come to the clinic to have all their sundry illusions 
washed off. Mr. Nathan has collected a bundle of his observa- 
tions and impressions, his diagnoses and his conclusions into 
“Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride” (Knopf. $2.50). The author 
and his friends no doubt consider the volume devastating. There 
are some sharp observations in the “notes,” for the sequence is 
merely that of notes. There are occasional flashes of understand- 
ing, occasional conclusions that are normal. But Mr. Nathan 
is far superior as a reporter than as a thinker; he has a quick 
eye but also a distorted vision. His humor is mere facetiousness. 
He has views and he expresses his views without invitation, on 
multitudinous topics of American civilization; but his views are 
not significantly vital to American art or well-being. 

What Mr. Nathan strives to do towards contemporary life, 
Ernest Boyd has also attempted towards the great literary tradi- 
tion. In his latest volume, “ Literary Blasphemies” (Harper) he 
takes up a novena of the classical and quasi-classical authors and 
subjects them to a contemporary analysis. He professes to be a 
myth-smasher and stresses the notion that he is doing a very 
courageous act, even an outrageous performance. Shakespeare's 
followers, rather than William himself, are blamed in the first 
essay. Milton, however, receives a drastic drubbing, as does Walt 
Whitman and especially Henry James. Mr. Boyd sets himself 
professedly against literary ancestor-worship, against professorial 
clap-trap, against unintelligent adulation that is parrot-talk. He 
is slightly contradictory in his assertion that he has cut himself 
free from the observations made by other critics when he bolsters 
up his assertions by frequently quoting them. He has offered a 
fair amount of original observation, but he is by no means the 
first one to think most of the thoughts contained in his essays. 





Ireland’s Heritage—For the last half century, William 
O’Brien has taken an active part in the notable events of Irish 
history. He has reached that vantage point where his words 
receive the value of those of a sage. In “Irish Fireside Hours ” 
(Dublin: Gill. $1.50), have been gathered together articles which 
he has written*on a variety of subjects and over a long period 
of years. One group, “ Talks to the Young,” should be pondered 
by the youth of this country as of Ireland; they are inspirational 
and directive counsels for nobler living. A second division con- 
tains reminiscences stretching back to Fenian times. In two other 
series, Mr. O’Brien discourses quite pleasantly on his tour of the 
Holy Land and on his impressions of Rome and Italy. 

The parish priest of Boyle, Rev. P. A. Sharkey, has gathered 
together a great mass of historical and geographic material about 
the districts lying within a fifty mile radius of Boyle. “The 
Heart of Ireland” (Boyle: Ward) contains the records of old 
legends and forgotten glories, of musty documents and later re- 
searches. The author has been content to offer his material as a 
compilation without any attempt at stylistic or ‘ordered excellence. 

A most acceptable retelling of Irish history from the earliest 
times to the present is “A Short History of the Irish People” 
(Longmans, Green. $5.00), by Mary Hayden and George A. 
Noonan. The authors make no pretense to profound research, but 
they do claim, and with reason, “ originality in manner of presenta- 
tion, method of arrangement and general treatment.” Ireland’s story 
is related as a closely written sequential narrative and from the 
Irish viewpoint, though no injustice is done the other viewpoint. 
The chronicle is compactly written and yet includes a survey of the 
many diverse phases of social, artistic, and economic, no less than 
of political and military life throughout the centuries. . 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. No attention will be paid to anony- 
mous commanications. 


“Does It Pay Editors to Insult Catholics?” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Mullaly’s article, “ Does It Pay Editors to Insult Catho- 
lics?”, in the issue of America for February 11, suggests the 
right way to deal with publications that permit anonymous rene- 
gades to contribute insulting articles to their columns. 

We are rather disappointed and disgusted that the staid old 
Atlantic Monthly should stoop so low. . . . 

Fifty-four students in my classes had subscribed for that maga- 
zine for a period of several months. These subscriptions expire 
with the February issue and the publishers are to be politely in- 
formed that there are to be no renewals. Of course we shall 
make it our business to tell them in plain English the reason why. 

If this method is used consistently, perhaps magazines will think 


twice before repeating the offence. 
Lewiston, Me. A DOowNEASTER. 


[Father Mullaly’s article, referred to above, has been reprinted 
in compact form for free distribution. Copies may be secured . 
from the America Press, 1404 Printing Crafts Building, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York City.—Ed. America.] 


The Anonymous Renegade 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I trust that no’ Catholic will be inveigled into answering the 
anonymous letters against the Church, appearing in the Atlantic 
Monthly. We are surely fallen upon degenerate times when a 
magazine with any claim to decency will assail by anonymous 
means—the weapon of the cowardly character-assassin. 

There is little doubt that the “priest” in the play is a subter- 
fuge for propaganda purposes, nor is it hard to guess the purpose 
of this anti-Catholic propaganda, on the eve of a presidential 
election. 

The difference between the Atlantic and the Menace, of un- 
savory memory, is in favor of the latter. The wolf with teeth 
and tail exposed is less dangerous and deadly than the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. 

Keep your readers warned against the temptation to dignify 
this masked renegade with any reply. Just silent contempt for the 
creature that strikes from behind and in the dark. 

Crafton, Pa. Ws. C. Ketry. 


Church Unity and the Encyclical 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The great error which most of the American sectaries make, 
it seems to me, is that they ground their religious expression, 
thought, and life upon national traits and feelings. None of them 
has the nerve to declare out and out that “within the Catholic 
Church there is no salvation,” but they talk about “liberty” and 
“ subjection” and seem to forget that in religion government is of 
necessity “from the head down and not from the feet up.” Amer- 
icans are so infatuated with the ideas of “counting heads” and 
“majority rule,” with argument and discussion of all sorts of 
questions, that they forget that there are some things in this 
world that are fundamental and cannot be questioned, if things 
are togoon... 

The position in which the various non-Catholic bodies now find 
themselves was inevitable from the start, when they first separated 
from the center of unity at Rome. Talk of a “spiritual union” 
which has no foundation in fact is idle. They cannot even take 
communion together, which has been twice demonstrated, at 
Lausanne and at Baltimore. 

Unhappily they cannot see that it is real spiritual unity that 
causes the greater portion of Christians in the world to adhere to 
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unity with Rome. That want of adherence to Rome is exactly 
what keeps non-Catholics separated from each other. ... They 
seem to believe that temporal things like what they call “ liberty 
and freedom” are substitutes for eternal salvation and they seem 
to fail entirely to grasp any idea of what the object and purpose 
of a Church is at ali... . 

Time has demonstrated to them that they have no unity among 
themselves. There is only one thing to do, to retrace their 
footsteps and go back whence they came. 

When one goes down a wrong road and finds himself in a 
cul de sac he goes back to his starting place to find the right 
road. He does not cut across country and fall into ditches and 
other obstructions to progress. All over the world there is the 
argument about Rome and the Pope. Why are they bothered 
about the Pope and his encyclicals about unity, if not that they 
fear way down in the bottom of their hearts that after all there 
may be something in that call: “My children, come back home.” ? 

Tacoma, Wash. Gustave B. ALDRICH. 


The “Irenikon” and Church Unity 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few years ago the Holy See, amongst its efforts to further 
the return of Oriental Christians to the unity of the Church, 
promoted the foundation of a Benedictine monastery at Amay-sur- 
Meuse, in Belgium, whose members might assume the advance- 
ment of that cause as their special employment. The monks 
of the new foundation established a monthly review for the dis- 
cussion of subjects connected with the reclamation of the East. 
This review, entitled Jrenikon, soon become the object of favor- 
able comment in certain Anglican periodicals. It was publicly de- 
scribed on one occasion as “put forth under the auspices of the 
Vatican in the interests of church unity.” Some of its articles and 
editorials have been more particularly cited as expressly favor- 
ing a prospect of “corporate reunion” between the Church and 
Anglicanism. 

How far such interpretations may have been justified, I cannot 
‘pretend to say in the absence of first-hand evidence. Let both the 
writers and their commentators take their place in past history. 
But at least it is now certain that no encouragement of the 
Anglican fantasy has ever proceeded from Amay-sur-Meuse with 
the approval of the Holy See. 

On July 4 last, the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church 
issued a decree which has just been promulgated (was it mere 
coincidence?) in the very issue of Acta Apostolicae Sedis that 
carries the much-needed encyclical Mortaliwm Animos. This de- 
cree defines the canonical status of the monastery of Amay-sur- 
Meuse. Its seven brief articles deal almost exclusively with the 
religious affiliation of the community to the Order and Rule of 
St. Benedict. The third article, however, reads as follows: “The 
activity of the monks has reference to the Russian people alone, 
and not to other dissidents either of the East or of the West.” 

Whatever discussions of principles or of prospects may have 
appeared, or may yet appear in the pages of Jremikon, it can no 
longer be represented as a quasi-Papal instrument for the stimula- 
tion of false and injurious hopes on the part of Anglicans. Another 
rainbow “bridge” has vanished. 

Woodstock, Md. Wuuam H. McCretzan, S.J. 


A Catholic-Book-a-Month Club 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In regard to the Catholic-Book-a-Month Club, recently sug- 
gested by one of the Editors of America, has not its originator a 
grave obligation to develop it? The possibilities of such a club 
are staggering. The field of prospective members is fertile, virgin, 
and world-wide in extent. However, when the discussion reaches 
these subjects, let me submit these two observations: (1) many 
Catholics might not want to contract for the full number of books 
each year; (2) many of our books now in print would be new 
to a great number of our people. 


Troy, N. Y. A Future SUBSCRIBER. 
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Answers Critic of Catholic Journalism 


To the Editor of America: 

My attention has just been drawn to a letter in your issue of 
January 7, 1928, in which Mr. Alfred Young endeavors to illus- 
trate the lack of consistency in Catholic journalism by comparing 
an editorial comment on a certain play with the opinion expressed 
by a dramatic critic in the same issue. 

Mr. Young has not named the paper he is attacking, nor men- 
tioned the issue in which the comments appear. Furthermore, 
he can hardly have seen the play thus criticized. Yet he sums 
up and judges, without bothering even to consider all the evidence 
before him. 

The Catholic journalist is accustomed to the barrage of bricks 
fired perpetually by people who do not trouble to consider their 
judgments or to weigh their words. Ordinarily he works on, 
without bothering to reply. In this case, however, the charge 
is so framed that one is tempted to ask him where he expects 
complacency to end and whether he thinks that a few phrases 
lifted from their context adequately express a criticism. 

I enclose the cutting to which he obviously refers, for your 
own information, and I would ask Mr. Young to consider how 
pervasive “should be the distinctively Catholic spirit” of Catholic 
readers. 

London. Epwarp J. MAcponaLp, 
Dramatic Critic, The Universe. 

[Considerations of space preclude reproducing Mr. Macdonald’s 
report of the play in its entirety. It concludes with the following: 

Two points suggest themselves, the first concerning the 
four degenerates. They appear frequently in the play for 

no apparent purpose unless to show that Noel Coward has a 

rival. Yet the hero mentions them specifically while he is 

explaining that he disbelieves in sin. If the author agrees 

with him, why does he bother to create them? Or, if they did 

seem necessary to the play, why was dramatic advantage taken 

of their failings, since they existed to be denounced? 
The second point resolves itself into a single question. 
What is the lowest dramatic standard set by managers in West 


End theaters? 
A reading of the whole critique does not convey the idea of 
a “complacent review” of the play —Ed. AMERICA. 


No Tidbits for Pundits! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For several weeks I have been buying America each Sunday 
and it seems a very common practice for the contributors to use 
Latin quotations in bringing out the salient points of their articles. 
Translations of these quotations are not carried in parentheses or 
footnotes. 

This does not add to the interest of an uncultured reader. If 
these articles are designed only for the cultured, and Latin is 
culture, why not be consistent and have the entire articles in 
the Latin language? Then, by carrying these same quotations in 
Greek, consistency could be lost without letting the rank and 
file in on the morsel of intellectual sweetmeats ! 

My very best wishes to AMERICA. 

Tyndall, S. D. J. L. Hocu. 

[America will hereafter translate all foreign phrases.—Eb. 


AMERICA. ] 


Sunday Collections and “Alibis” 


To the Editor of America: 
An accumulation of offered reasons (or excuses) for not sup- 


porting the Church urges my pen to paper. 

“TI never put money in the box, because I have to pay trolley 
fare to Mass.” The mother who told me this has a daughter who 
is a college graduate and is teaching school. Mother and daughter 
are apparently model Catholics. Materially, they seem to lack 
no comforts, to say nothing of luxuries. 

“When I was told that the contribution goes toward kitchen 
expenses in the rectory, instead of to the poor, I stopped putting 
money into the box. Instead, I send money to the missionaries.” 
Does this person, regarded as an exceptionally good Catholic, 
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expect the missionaries to eat, but the priests at home to starve? 

“TI got it on good authority that the pastor ordered the cook to 
serve fruit every morning and buy only the best of food for 
the table.” How happy the hard-working curates in that priests’ 
house, almost a real home, where the fine traditions of right eating 
cannot help but aid in the arduous right living that we expect 
of our guides in all things good! 

Though twenty-five dollars was asked of families with ample 
means, like the Blanks, the three or four members of the house- 
hold were listed as having contributed one dollar each, to an 
unusually important parish building program. The reason rumored 
through the parish was: “They are on the outs with the 
pastor.” Is it Catholic to take revenge upon the Church for 
grievances against humans? 

“Let the rich support the Church.” Who wants to sit in a 
charity pew paid for by a wealthy neighbor, if one can possibly 
hold out a few dollars in a year from the movie money, the 
fashion money, the ice-cream-and-candy money, to pay one’s way 
in the parish, as one pays it in the civic community? Not [! 
I don’t want anybody else to pay my share for keeping the 
church edifice warm in winter, the altars always lovely in God’s 
honor. 

“The priest lives in a better house than I do.” Why shouldn't 
he? For the men who are subject to call day and night; for the 
men who heed our cries for relief in every spiritual and many, 
many temporal distresses; for the Fathers of thousands in a single 
parish, trying to fulfil the duties of spiritual fatherhood to every 
individual in that vast family; for God’s representatives where 
otherwise would reign riotous ungodliness; for our priests, a 
house a bit better than mine is none too good. 


Worcester, Mass. Joan CHANTAL. 


Why Not Skyscrapers? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The skyscraper is not a new architecture but it is a new con- 
ception of the old styles, and is distinctly American. It is, per- 
haps, the one genuine contribution that America has made to the 
fine arts. The skyscraper is the American cathedral, the cathedral 
of commerce. It symbolizes not the voice of prayer but of busi- 
ness aspiration. Its soaring lines call us not to prayer but to 
activity and self-assertion. It is not, like Rheims, an act of faith 
in God; ix is an act of faith in man. 

The ideals it embodies at present are not, therefore, sublime, but 
according to its ideals it is very fine. Yet Catholics do not seem 
to show any inclination of adapting the style to their needs, of in- 
fusing it with their ideals. For instance, we need downtown 
cathedrals, yet we build them where they are immediately blotted 
from sight by the towering cathedrals of business about them. 
Again, we need downtown universities and succeed only in sprawl- 
ing a number of four-story buildings all over town. 

But why can’t we have skyscraper cathedrals and skyscraper 
universities. Why don’t the Catholics of Chicago, for instance, 
raise a mighty skyscraper cathedral that will loom up magnifi- 
cently among the great buildings on Michigan Boulevard? And 
why don’t the Jesuits at St. Louis throw up a skyscraper uni- 
versity on their eminence on Grand Avenue? 

Denver. G. W. LANcER. 
Wants Letters of John O’Donovan 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the request of the two surviving sons, Richard (80) and 
Daniel (76), of the late John O’Donovan, LL.D., M.R.IA. 
(1806-1861), the eminent historian, genealogist and antiquarian, I 
am engaged in collecting materials towards an adequate life of 
that great Irish scholar. During the last twenty years of his life 
especially, he is known to have been in correspondence with 
relatives, and others, not only in Ireland—he resided in Dublin— 
but in England, Scotland, the United States, Canada, Australasia, 
and in many countries of the European continent. His letters 
contain much historical, genealogical and literary information, with 
intimate remarks on his own family history. His elder brother, 
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William (1802-1857), came from Ireland to the United States in 
1841; and resided, in 1855, at 36 Grand Street, New York. Wil- 
liam’s daughter married Thomas Frederic Kerrigan of New York 
and San Francisco, and had a son (born 1852), and perhaps other 
children. Besides this daughter, William (1802-57) had a son— 
brother of Mrs. Kerrigan—known to relatives in Ireland as “ John 
(O’Donovan) of New York.” The eminent Irish scholar has 
stated in some of his letters that he had a large correspondence 
with numerous relatives and friends in America. I have been able 
to trace as yet only those letters which were written by John 
O’Donovan to John O’Donovan Rossa. 

I would feel much obliged to any persons who may have letters 
of Dr. John O’Donovan, if they would communicate with me, and 
let me have originals (which I would undertake to return 
promptly), or authentic copies. It may be that some of these 
letters are at present preserved in public or private libraries. I 
should be glad to hear from such librarians. 

Durrow, Leix, (Rev.) RicHarp AYLWARD. 

Ireland. Parish Priest. 


“The Fire at Villanova” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Yesterday my assignment of 130 copies of AMERICA arrived. 
I handed them over to the students who take care of their dis- 
tribution and laid my copy aside to be read at leisure. 

It was not long before my attention was called to the editorial, 
“The Fire at Villanova.” Naturally, I read it at once. Having 
read it, I must sincerely say that it seemed to me the one bright 
ray of sunlight in a veritable storm of misguided, ill-informed, 
and unsympathetic news reports. 

Anyone who knows Villanova, or any Catholic college, under- 
stands that the loss of such a structure as “ College Hall” with its 
classrooms and laboratories cannot be other than a severe blow. 
Without endowment in the ordinary sense, without reserve funds 
to draw upon, and with a relatively small insurance, reconstruc- 
tion for Villanova involves far more than the temporary incon- 
venience so widely heralded by the press. 

“Far too many wealthy Catholics appear to think that the 
average American Catholic college is either actually opulent, or 
has only to ask to be put in receipt of fabulous sums.” The tragic 
reality of these words, quoted from your editorial, has been 
forcibly brought home to me during the past two weeks. 

Rest assured that the generous and sympathetic spirit of your 
editorial is appreciated at Villanova. 


Villanova, Pa. A VILLANOVA PROFESSOR. 


Promoting the Catholic Press 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

The article on the status of the Catholic press, in the issue 
of America for February 4, is timely. It gives many good 
reasons why the Catholic weeklies are not patronized as they 
should be, but it proposes no better or more practical remedy than 
has been offered during the past fifty years. 

The only practical solution, as has been so well demonstrated 
in Europe during the last forty-five years, and more recently in 
the United States, is the Lay Propaganda for the Catholic Press, 
as introduced at the National Convention of the Catholic Federa- 
tion in Milwaukee, and carried on through the publication of the 
Bulletin of the Lay Apostolate of the Catholic Press during the 
past seven years... . 

The clergy have favored the work from the time of its intro- 
duction, but the press, with a few exceptions, has not cooperated 
with the very means that is required to unify and educate the 
people to active interest in the work. . . 

All the talk about Catholic Press Month will be to no purpose 
if we cannot get the clergy and the press to cooperate in this 
movement. . . . We still lack the cooperation of the publishers 
of our newspapers and magazines. 


St. Joseph, Mo. R. M. D. 


























































